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EDUCATION AS A NATIONAL ENTERPRISE' 


By Dr. ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


| wisH this morning to insist upon a 
paradox. The first half of it is that there 
is an educational system in the United 
States; and the second half of it is that the 
parts of that system should be independent 
of one another. 

There is an educational system in the 
United States. The separate origin of its 
various parts has obseured the fact of its 
existence. We have heightened the impres- 
sion of its non-existence through that mu- 
tual disdain with which we have custom- 
arily treated one another. That you have 
asked the presidents of two privately en- 
dowed universities to address you on edu- 
cation as a national enterprise suggests that 
we here to-day, at least, realize that our 
work is interdependent, that our financial 
interests are identical, and that our prob- 
lems are the same. In this sense, the sense 
of joint occupation in a common enterprise, 
we are all parts of the educational system 
of the United States. 

Our work is interdependent. The univer- 
sities may develop ideas in higher education 
of striking symmetry and beauty; they are 
futile unless they penetrate the public 
schools. At seventeen or eighteen or nine- 
teen, the student is, from my point of view 

1 Address before the Department of Superin- 


tendence of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., February 25. 


at least, far too old to effect radical changes 
in his habits and attitudes. The schools 
may experiment to their hearts’ content; 
their accomplishment must fall short of 
complete success if they are unable to dis- 
lodge the ancient prejudices of universities. 
Even privately endowed universities have 
been able to restrict the scope of high 
schools managed by their own departments 
of education through solid indifference to 
their work and rigid adherence to require- 
ments framed as though they did not exist. 
There is, moreover, a twilight zone between 
the college and the high school, the zone of 
general education. We do not know what 
to do with it. We shall never find out un- 
less we are prepared to engage in a coop- 
erative attack on its problems. The inte- 
gration of the elementary school and the 
high school has resulted in great savings of 
time and money. Only through similar in- 
tegration of the high school and the college 
ean the problems of general education be 
solved. If we can regard the educational 
system as a unit, we can expedite and direct 
this process. 

Our financial interests are identical. If 
the schools are cut to pieces this year, the 
state universities will be next year. If the 
schools are crippled now, the colleges will 
be later, either through reductions in their 
funds or through gross defects in the prep- 








If our work is 
not 


aration of their students. 
the universities can 
watch a major operation 


interdependent, 
without 
performed on the schools which, to judge 
by its present rate and direction, seems 
more likely to kill the patient than to profit 
The president of 


protest 


him or the community. 
the University of North Carolina has taken 
a position for which he deserves the thanks 
of every one in education. He has said that 
since the university is part of the educa- 
tional system of the state, it must receive 
in this emergency the same financial treat- 
ment as the public schools. This position 
is as sound as it is courageous. In self-de- 
fense the universities must defend the edu- 
cational system of which they are a part. 

Undoubtedly in the hysteria of inflation 
the schools, like the colleges and universi- 
ties, did some things that they can now do 
without. But the things that communities 
propose to do to them in the hysteria of 
economy far surpass the wildest aberrations 
of bull-market days. We hear a great deal 
about frills. What are frills? Teachers’ 
salaries appear to be frills in some cities. 
The health of school children is a frill in 
others. Sinee night schools are a frill in 
one community, we close them and throw 
75,000 people into the streets. The plain 
fact is that the schools are under attack be- 
cause it is easier to get money from them 
than it is to correct the fundamental iniqui- 
ties and antiquities of local government. 
Only a people that had no conception of the 
place of education in its national life could 
contemplate the ruin of the next generation 
as the best remedy for governmental insol- 
veney. 

Our work is interdependent; our finan- 
cial interests are identical; our problems 
are the same. The present effort of univer- 
sities to solve their problems is compara- 


tively new. In the flood of money and stu- 


dents that has poured into these institutions 
in the past thirty years the intellectual 
processes of administrators have been al- 
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most wholly directed to accommodating the 
students and spending the money. As long 
as both continued to roll in we did not have 
to care very much what we did with them, 
Now that the flow of both is diminishing, 
we are wondering about our methods, our 
standards, our organization, our curricu- 
lum, our research work, our building pro- 
grams—and some people are even begin- 
ning to wonder about athletics. The conse- 
quence has been all kinds of experiments, 
studies and surveys. They have revealed 
principally how little we know about what 
we are doing. 

The public schools face the same prob- 
lems for the same reason. The tremendous 
increase in student numbers, the 
amount of new equipment they required, 
the money that came in almost unsought— 
all these things have diverted schools, col- 
leges and universities from the main issue, 
which is, what are we trying to do? We 
must admit that our own inability to an- 
swer this question with a unanimous voice, 
our very divergent views of what we are 
about, seriously weaken our efforts to en- 
lighten the public and to secure from it the 
support that education deserves. What is 
the place of the private university, the state 
university, the college, the junior college, 
the high school, the preparatory school 
and the technical institute in our educa- 
tional system? We ean only find out by 
breaking down the barriers that separate 
those in charge of these various units. We 
ean only find out by recognizing our com- 
munity of interest and by facing our prob- 
lems as the problems of us all. We can only 
find out, in short, by starting with the as- 
sumption that there is an educational sys- 
tem in the United States, and that it is our 
business to run it as a system for the benefit 
of the community as a whole. 

And yet I must at this point insist on the 
second half of my paradox: the parts of 
this system must be independent of one an- 
other. Because students at different stages 


vast 
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require different treatment, separate or- 
canizations of specialists have grown up, 
each designed to care for the special needs 
of students at a given stage. Each of these 
organizations requires complete freedom to 
work out its own program. It must devote 
itself to meeting the needs of its students 
rather than to meeting the demands of 
some other organization. 

One reason why there is confusion in uni- 
versities as to the function of the junior 
college, the senior college and the graduate 
school is that no one of these groups has 
had this freedom to work out its own pro- 
cram. The tendency is always for the or- 
ganization above to regard the organization 
below as merely preparatory to its own ef- 
forts. The organization above, therefore, 
will always seek to dominate the organiza- 
tion below in order to secure students who 
will fit readily into its machinery. But it 
must be clear that as long as the junior col- 
lege is controlled by the senior college and 
the senior college by the graduate school, no 
one of them can make its full contribution 
to the advance of education in America. 
No educational institution ean flourish un- 
less it is free to determine its own ideals 
and its own methods of achieving them. 

It must follow that the publie schools 
must have this freedom. The forces of ex- 
periment and progress latent in them can 
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never be released if they are compelled to 
think chiefly of meeting the requirements 
imposed upon them by institutions of 
higher learning. If one thing is clear it is 
that the primary purpose of the high school 
is not to prepare students for the colleges 
and universities. By behaving as though it 
were, the colleges and universities repress 
the high schools, and to that extent weaken 
themselves by weakening the educational 
system to which they themselves belong. 
The great task of educational administra- 
tion in America is to take the organization 
above off the neck of the organization be- 
low. Our slogan must be cooperation, and 
not domination. 

The problems of education are more com- 
plex and baffling than they have ever been 
before. The elaborate structure that has 
been rapidly erected is in danger from mis- 
understanding without and disagreement 
within. Much of the misunderstanding 
without results from the discord within. 
If we can envisage an educational system 
in the United States, built on cooperation 
and not on rigid central control, if we can 
grant to each organization that indepen- 
dence which its full development requires, 
we shall illuminate the educational scene 
for our people and for ourselves and in the 
light of a new day perform our common 
task. 


ADEQUATE SUPPORT OF EDUCATION THE 
CONDITION OF AN EFFECTIVE SERVICE’ 


By Professor GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THERE is need in the United States to- 
day for an aroused public opinion in sup- 
port of education. Those who believe that 
the battle for free public schools was won 
by the middle of the last century are living 


1 Address before the Department of Superin- 
tendence, Washington, D. C., February 23. 


That progress has 
The reduc- 


in a fool’s paradise. 
been made, no one would deny. 
tion in illiteracy, the enrolment of more 
than one half of our boys and girls between 
14 and 18 years of age in secondary schools, 
the increase in support of public education 
from less than $500,000,000 in 1910 to ap- 
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proximately $2,300,000,000 in 1930, the in- 
troduction into the curriculum of science 
and of the fine and industrial arts, the ex- 
pansion of the program to include kinder- 
garten and nursery schools at the lower end 
and vocational education, continuation 
schools and adult education on the upper 
levels, the greatly increased provision for 
education both liberal and_ tech- 
nical—all are evidences of progress. 

There is danger that we may not be able 
to maintain the gains which have been 
made, much less develop the still more effec- 
tive service which the present social and 
iverywhere 


higher 


economic situation demands. 
there is an attack upon publie education 


expressed primarily in terms of retrench- 


ment in the support of the schools. It is 
seriously proposed that we ean not afford 
the program of education already estab- 
lished. There seems to be little apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the need of the hour 
is for a richer education to be provided for 
an increasing percentage of the total popu- 
lation. The better we know the work that 
is done in our schools, the more certainly 
we are willing to acknowledge the necessity 
for the further development of our school 
system. 

It is in this situation that in cities and 
in rural areas schools have been closed, 
terms have been shortened, teachers’ sal- 
aries have been reduced, classes have been 
increased in size, some of the more signifi- 
cant offerings have been eliminated from 
the curriculum, adequate educational sup- 
plies and books have been denied, health 
service and physical education have been 
dropped, the attendance service has been 
crippled, proposals have been made for the 
lowering of the standards for entrance into 
the profession, building programs which 
were to provide adequate housing have been 
abandoned, night and continuation schools 
have been closed—in short, the whole pro- 
gram of education is being curtailed, if not 


indeed placed in jeopardy. 
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The realization in our practice of the 
ideal of equality of opportunity is the best 
single measure of progress in the develop. 
ment of our schools. Much has been gained, 
by way of providing for the personal de- 
velopment of boys and girls in skill, in 
knowledge, in appreciation and in voca- 
tional efficiency. Our population is more 
literate not only in the restricted sense in 
which we use that term but also in ability 
to appreciate music and the graphic arts, 
and in the understanding of applied sci- 
ence. We have gained in the knowledge 
and in the practice of personal and com- 
munity hygiene. We are a more healthful 
people than were our grandfathers. We 
have applied science to industry, to agri- 
culture and to commerce. We are justi- 
fied in making the claim that our potential 
economic productive capacity is in large de- 
gree to be attributed to the program of edu- 
cation and of research which has been sup- 
plied in our higher educational institutions. 
We have achieved, primarily through edu- 
cation, a social solidarity which has enabled 
us to act as a unit in times of crisis. We 
have achieved ‘‘like-mindedness,’’ the fun- 
damental basis upon which a working so- 
ciety must be constituted, due primarily 
to the teaching of common knowledge, 
ideals and beliefs in our public schools. 

But much remains to be accomplished. 
It is easy to point out the deficiencies in 
education if we measure them by the de- 
gree of social intelligence exhibited in our 
population. It is certainly true that learn- 
ing to read, write and cipher, and the secur- 
ing of a smattering of the subjects com- 
monly taught in the elementary and secon- 
dary schools is not an adequate prepa- 
ration for those who would maintain and 
develop our democratic society. That edu- 
cation has not yet produced a people who 
insist upon integrity in their political life 
is commonly acknowledged. That we have 
not yet attacked seriously the issues in- 
volved in the rapid development of our 
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industrial society, nor yet understood the 
necessary interdependence of the nations of 
the world, must be admitted. 

But the presentation of these facts, the 
arcument that we have not yet secured 
these desirable results, is the best possible 
argument in support of the need for a more 
venerously supported program. If our de- 
moeraey is to endure, we must through edu- 
cation provide men and women with the 
knowledge, the insight and the ideals neces- 
sary to its perpetuity. We need not claim 
that the school alone is responsible, but we 
must acknowledge the fact that the school 
has been given a large responsibility in our 
society for the education of our people in 
the duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

We must have schools that do much more 
than provide opportunities for individual 
initiative and achievement. We must de- 


velop a curriculum which, while it adjusts 
educational opportunities to the needs and 
capacities of individuals, has for its objee- 


tive the development of men and women 
who love liberty, who seek justice, who are 
willing to saerifice personal advantage to 
the well-being of the whole group. We 
may not think less of the importance of 
guaranteeing to the individual the right of 
security of his person and property, but 
we must seek to develop as well his devotion 
to social justice. 

And with this responsibility thrust upon 
the schools, we do well to ask how well we 
are equipped to render this surpassingly 
important service. According to the Na- 
tional Survey of the Training of Teachers, 
now under way, 26 per cent. of the teachers 
in the schools of the United States have less 
than two years of education beyond high 
school. One out of every five teachers is 
new to the job which he holds during the 
current year. The program of retrench- 
ment which is everywhere being advo- 
cated, involving as it does reductions in 
salaries of from 5 to 30 per cent., promises 
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to result in even less well-qualified teachers 
in our schools. Even more seriously, many 
of the more competent teachers already in 
the service are harassed by their inability 
to meet their financial obligations. Many 
of them view with uncertainty their eco- 
nomie security. Some of them have lost 
the high morale and professional enthu- 
siasm necessary in those who would inspire 
the youth of the land. 

Never before has there been such need as 
there is to-day for men and women of high 
intelligence, of broad training and of deep 
social sympathy and understanding to staff 
our schools. The situation demands teach- 
ers who are more than drill masters. The 
work of the teacher in our society must be 
measured by the degree of leadership which 
he is able to offer to young people in their 
attempt to understand our modern complex 
social life. He must be a student of society 
as well as a student of human nature. He 
must seek to lead boys and girls in their 
attempt to think straight with respect to 
the most difficult problems with which men 
have ever had to struggle. He must seek to 
develop those ideals which will make pos- 
sible the regeneration of our society. Our 
plea is not for the maintenance of salaries 
but rather for the maintenance and devel- 
opment of our civilization and for the per- 
petuity of our institutions. It matters lit- 
tle in the long run what any particular 
teacher or group of teachers is paid; but 
we have in the support of public education 
or in the lack of it the destiny of our hu- 
manity. 

There is need to call attention to the im- 
portance of the continued education of 
those who are no longer spending their full 
time in schools. Surely, if we are to main- 
tain education at any level it should be for 
this group of young people and adults. 
Whether we like it or not, unemployment is 
here and, if we may trust the interpreta- 
tion of the economists, is likely to continue 
and possibly to increase. There is an op- 
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in the work with youth and 
a more serious consideration of 


portunity 
adults for 
the problems fundamental to our political 
and social life than is possible with the 
lower age group. But it is equally impor- 
tant during this period of economic distress 
that the services of the school be made cer- 
tainly available to all the children of the 
community. We must view with alarm any 
diminution in the effectiveness of the atten- 
Absence from the school is 
We need 


more certainly than ever before to inquire 


dance service. 
apt to contribute to delinquency. 


concerning the physical well-being of the 
children and to promote, by whatever mea- 
sures the school may be able to take, their 
Special 
handi- 
capped are more certainly required now 


normal physical growth and vigor. 
opportunities for those who are 
than during periods of prosperity. The 
issue before the people of the United States 
is not, ‘‘Can we afford to maintain the edu- 
cational service?’’ but rather, ‘‘Can we 
afford not to maintain and to improve it?’’ 

It is only fair to call attention to the 
fact that there are cities, counties and even 
states in which education is still being 
maintained at a high level of efficiency. 
Due to superior economic resources and to 
better procedures in the financing of their 
schools and sounder systems of taxation, 
retrenchment has not yet been found neces- 
sary in these more favored parts of the 
country. But even in these localities there 
are those who seek to reduce the support of 
education and to restrict the program of 
the The maintenance of these 


school systems will require the vigilant sup- 


schools. 
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port of those charged with the responsi- 
bility of leadership in education. 

A state superintendent of schools, in the 
professional journal issued by his state for 
the month of January, 1932, reports as 
follows: 


Our program of education, always inadequate to 
our needs and always more or less restricted, stands 
in jeopardy of further and serious curtailment. 
Already in certain rural areas there have been 
shortened terms of school. Already the alarm is 
sounding that schools must close. Already city 
school authorities are pleading desperately that the 
state come to the rescue. Salary schedules very 
generally have become inoperative. 
old paths of least resistance, those in authority 
have already reduced salaries that were always low 
enough. More is the pity that teachers have gone 
unpaid, some of them for months. In the cities, 
in the rural areas and at the institutions, our 
creditable building program has slowed up. 
solidation, transportation, supervision, standardiza- 
tion and teacher training, all on a praise-worthy 
and soundly progressive basis, if not in jeopardy, 
at least must await the return of a better day for 
further advances.? 


Following the 


Con- 


I wonder in how many localities and in 
how many states the situation is described 
by the report which I have read? 

I am persuaded that we are confronted 
with a serious crisis. I believe that we 
should go forth to proclaim to our public 
the necessity of maintaining the school 
service in order that we may preserve our 
social inheritance. I believe that we should 
call upon our people to bear the burden of 
taxation and, if need be, to suffer privation, 
in order that we may insure to ourselves 
and to our posterity life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of the youngest 
land-grant university in the United States was 
celebrated on March 24, 1932, by the University 
of Hawaii in Honolulu. In the twenty-five years 
that have followed the passage of the act of es- 


tablishment by the territorial legislature in 
1907, the institution has grown from an unbe- 
lievably small college with a faculty of thirteen 
and a student body of five to a respected uni- 

2A, F. Harman, ‘‘ Education and the Economic 
Depression,’’ Alabama School Journal, January, 
1932, p. 14. 
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versity with a research and instructional faculty 
of more than 200 and a student body of 2,000. 

For the first twelve years of its existence the 
institution waged an up-hill fight. Founded as 
the College of Hawaii, for the purpose of in- 
structing the island youth in the mechanical and 
agricultural arts, the school was handicapped 
by meager appropriations and the disfavor of 
the local citizens. In 1920, the college was ex- 
panded and became the University of Hawaii. 
In 1931, the Territorial Normal School was affil- 
iated with the university as the university teach- 
ers college. 

On its twenty-fifth anniversary, the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii occupies a respected place in the 
collegiate world. With a faculty boasting more 
advanced degrees than the average land-grant 
institution, the only graduate school of tropical 
agriculture in the United States, its credits uni- 
versally recognized by other universities and 
professional schools, the university has justi- 
fied the optimism of the men and women who 
founded the College of Hawaii a quarter-cen- 


tury ago. 
Seventy-seven research projects are under 
way in the laboratories, some of them of inter- 


national importance. Dr. H. L. Shapiro, as- 
sistant eurator for anthropology of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, is directing a 
study of the environmental differences found be- 
tween the Japanese and Chinese in Hawaii and 
those in Asia. The effect of racial intermarriage 
and the comparative reactions of different races 
are being studied. In the agricultural field, in- 
vestigations in the hybridization of tropical 
fruits, methods of sterilization to kill insect 
pests and the development of sprays are pro- 
gressing. 

Located in the middle of the ocean separating 
Asia from America, the University of Hawaii 
is well placed for the study of the fusion of Oc- 
cidental and Oriental cultures. Its student 
body, drawn from fourteen nationalities which 
work together in Honolulu, a more harmonious 
and smaller League of Nations, is in itself a 
laboratory. 


PANAMA CONFERENCE OF THE 
INTER-AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF EDUCATION 
Dr. G. L. Swiccett, chairman of the organi- 
zation committee of the Inter-American Federa- 
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tion of Edueation who has just returned to 
Washington from a brief visit to several Latin- 
American capitals announces that the second 
conference of the Inter-American Federation 
will be held in Panama the latter part of Decem- 
ber, 1932, probably December 23 to 31. Twenty 
countries, including the United States, are now 
organized for effective participation in the pur- 
poses of the Federation. 

The Panaman Conference will be organized 
and held under the auspices of the secretary of 
publie instruction of that country, Dr. Jeptha 
Dunean, in cooperation with the Panaman Na- 
tional Association of Teachers which represents 
Panama in the Inter-American Federation of 
Edueation. Carlos Sucre C., a direet descendant 
of General Bolivar’s famous aide, is president 
of the Panaman association. Other members of 
the organization committee for the Panaman 
meeting are Dr. J. D. Crespo, an outstanding 
Latin-American educator, Mrs. Esther Neri de 
Calvo, equally well known among the women 
educators of Latin America, and Max Arose- 
mena, who is inspector-general of education. 

The Panaman meeting will reemphasize the two 
major topies of the first organization conference 
of the Inter-American Federation of Educa- 
tion, namely, vocational and character training, 
through the repeated discussion of which, Dr. 
Swiggett says, the Inter-American Federation 
hopes to aid in the development of a practical 
popular understanding of the need for Inter- 
American cooperation in all matters that con- 
cern the daily living of the peoples of the 
twenty-one republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


INQUIRY REGARDING THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
AN investigation into the organization and 
operation of Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., was ordered on March 14 at a special 
meeting of the board of trustees of the univer- 
sity held in New York City. The situation is 
described in the New York Times as follows: 


Although no official announcement of the reason 
for the investigation was made, it was reported 
that it was a development of the movement begun 
about a year ago to unseat Dr. Mordecai Johnson, 
the first Negro president of the school, after he 
had made a speech in which, according to his op- 
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ponents, he had praised certain Negro groups al- 
leged to have communistie tendencies. 

The trustees yesterday adopted a resolution di- 
John H. Sher- 
committee of five 


recting their chairman, General 


burne, of Boston, to name a 


trustees ‘‘who shall select a disinterested person 
or agency for the purpose of ascertaining and re- 
porting to the board all the facts regarding the 
Howard Univer- 


organization and 


sity.’’ The 


operation of 
report is to be made to the annual 
meeting of the board on April 12. 

General Sherburne appointed Dr. Abraham Flex- 
ner, Dr. Peter Marshall Murray and Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, all of New York; George W. Craw- 
ford, of New 
W. Brown, cf Washington, to the committee. Dr. 
last that so far 


the investigation was to be merely a routine sur- 


Haven, Connecticut, and Dr. Sara 


Flexner said night as he knew 


vey of the institution, but he explained that he 
was not familiar with the situation, as he became 
a trustee only recently. 

The charges against Dr. Johnson were investi- 
gated at the time by Oscar De Priest, Negro Rep- 
resentative from Illinois, who cleared the univer- 
sity president and since has been his ardent 
Mr. De Priest charged the whole affair 


to a disgruntled element which, he said, resented 


supporter. 


its failure to elect its own candidate to the presi- 
dency. 

Representative Wood, of Indiana, then chairman 
of the House Committee on Appropriations, de- 
clared last year that he would vote for no more 
appropriations for the institution while Dr. John- 
son remained at its head. Dr. Johnson’s adminis- 
tration was approved at the annual meeting of the 
Federation of Teachers, where it was 
that Representative Wood’s opposition 


arose from Dr. Johnson’s refusal to permit faculty 


American 


charged 
posts to be used as political patronage. 


THE CLAREMONT COLLEGES 

THE recent dedication of Harper Hall as the 
central library and administration building of 
Claremont Colleges is another step in the devel- 
opment of a group of colleges at Claremont, 
California. This undertaking, which preserves 
the residential character and charm of the indi- 
vidual institution and at the same time assures 
the advantages of group facilities, has made 
notable progress since its organization in 1925. 
The dedication last September of Mabel Shaw 
Bridges Music Auditorium, one of the great con- 
cert halls of the United States, was another step. 

In Harper Hall, the first building on the cen- 


tral campus, provision is made for the central 
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library and central business office, the adminis. 
tration offices of Claremont Colleges, and im 
portant work in the graduate school. The build- 
ing lies midway between Pomona College and 
Seripps College and fits harmoniously into the 
beautiful Mediterranean architecture which 
marks these campuses. The architect is Mr. 
Gordon B. Kaufmann, of Los Angeles. 


The library quarters include working space 
for the staff of eight, in which is centralized the 
book purchase and cataloguing for the three }i- 
braries on the Claremont campuses. Pomona 
and Scripps Colleges continue their undergrad- 
uate working libraries in their own library 
buildings, while the new Claremont Colleges Li- 
brary offers bibliographic and coordinating ser 
vice for all and library facilities for advanced 
and graduate students. 

On the oceasion of dedication (February 19 
a conference and symposium was held on the 
subject of the college librarian. Large sums 
have been invested in colleges, libraries and 
books, but the development of the college libra- 
rian in all his human, technical and scholastic 
interests lacked Dr. William 
Warner Bishop, librarian of the University of 
Michigan, and chairman of the recent Carnegie 


has attention. 


Corporation library committee which has as 
sisted by grants over a hundred American col 
leges, realized so fully the need of such a con 
ference that he traveled especially from Ann 
Arbor to share in the program at Claremont, at 
the invitation of Mr. Willis H. Kerr, librarian 
of Claremont Colleges. With the presence in 
California of Dr. Andrew Keogh, head of the 
Yale University library, himself a former presi- 
dent of the American Library Association, and 
with the ready acceptance of other college and 
university librarians and administrators from 
the Pacifie Coast, an outstanding program was 
inevitable. Dr. Bishop spoke on “The American 
College Library and its Librarian,” Dr. Keogh 
on “The debt of the college librarian to scholar- 
ship,” and Mr. Kerr on “The Claremont Libra- 
ries.” Participants in the symposium were Mr 
Sidney B. Mitchell, director of the School of 
Librarianship, University of California; Mr. 
Matthew H. Douglass, librarian, of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene; Dr. Mareus Skarstedt, 
professor of mathematics, Whittier College, 
California, and President Aurelia Henry Rein- 
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hardt, Mills College, California. Over a hun- 
dred college librarians and administrators at- 
tended. The proceedings are to be published 


shortly by Claremont Colleges. 


THE GRADUATE EDUCATION BUILD- 
ING AND EDUCATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 

NeaRLY a hundred of the country’s leading 
authorities on education gathered at the Uni- 

ersity of Chieago on March 14 and 15 for a 
series of conferences in connection with the 
dedication of the new graduate education build- 

Thirteen addresses on various aspects of 

cher-training were presented during the two- 
day program, five of them by college presidents. 
The conferences were held in the assembly room 
if the new building, which rises between Belfield 
and Blane Halls on Kimbark Avenue, near the 
Midway, completing the third side of the pro- 
posed education quadrangle. The dedication 
preceded the one hundred and sixty-seventh 
convoeation of the university which took place 
in the university on the afternoon of March 15. 

Several score men and women who had re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy from 
the department of education returned to open 
the exercises with a conference on the practical 
applieations of the science of education in vari- 
ous types of institutions. The speakers included 
Dr. Homer Price Rainey, president of Bucknell 
University; Dr. James B. Edmonson, dean of 
the School of Edueation, University of Mich- 
igan; Mr. Douglas E. Seates, director of the 
Bureau of School Research, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, professor of edu- 
cation, the Ohio State University, and Mr. 
oyd E, Blauch, executive secretary of the 
Survey of the Dental Curriculum, American 
Association of Dental Schools. 

The Monday afternoon program was devoted 
to a conference on teacher training, the speak- 
ers including Frank E. Baker, president of the 
State Teacher’s College, Milwaukee, and Thomas 
E. Benner, dean of the School of Education, 
University of Illinois. Dr. Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
delivered the principal address in the evening, 
on “The Distribution of Education.” 

President Robert M. Hutchins presided at the 
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Tuesday morning session, at which the speakers 
were Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo; Ernest Hatch Wilkins, presi- 
dent of Oberlin College and formerly dean at 
Chieago, and George A. Works, dean of students 
at the University of Chicago and formerly presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Agricultural College. 

The new structure is described by Dean 
Charles H. Judd, of the department of eduea- 
tion, as being in many respects unique among 
American university buildings, in that it pro- 
vides scientific laboratories and work-rooms for 
the study of the learning process. In addition 
to office work-rooms for fifteen professors and 
fourteen staff members, the building contains a 
statistical laboratory, an apparatus workshop, 
photographie rooms, a library with room for 
200 students and stack space for 100,000 
volumes, and a large assembly room. 

The cost of the structure, which was designed 
by Messrs. Armstrong, Furst and Tilton, was 
$610,000, part of a gift of $1,500,000 made to 
the university two years ago by the General 
Edueation Board of New York for educational 
research. 


THE MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS’ 
CLUB 

“An Appraisal of Current Opinion of our 
Secondary Schools and Higher Institutions,” 
will be the keynote around which discussion will 
center at the sixty-seventh meeting of the Mich- 
igan Schoolmasters’ Club, said to be the oldest 
organization of its kind, which convenes at the 
University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, on April 
28, 29 and 30. For the first time in recent 
years the meetings will be extended to include 
Saturday morning. 

To make the conference function to the fullest 
extent as a forum for the practical discussion of 
current school trends and problems, the meeting 
this year will give less time to formal papers 
and will encourage free expression of opinion. 
Thirty conferences for educators in every field 
of instruction are scheduled, at which more than 
one hundred teachers will read papers and re- 
ports. The parent-teacher movement, long an 
active factor in Michigan education, will be rep- 
resented as last year by the second annual Par- 
ent Education Institute which will meet on 
April 27 and 28. Besides addresses by members 
of the university faculty, this meeting will hear 


i 


ee a 
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Mrs. D. W. Stewart and Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 
presidents of the Michigan and National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and Miss Flor- 
ence Hale, president of the National Education 
Association. 

Other features include an address by Presi- 
dent A. G. Ruthven, of the university, the an- 
nual university honors convocation, the final con- 
test of the State High-school Debating League 
and a teacher-training conference sponsored by 
the School of Edueation. The Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars will also meet 
during the conference, on April 30, and an ex- 
hibit of high-school text-books will be held in 
the University High School Library. 

Founded in 1886 at Ann Arbor by a group of 
nineteen university and state students of educa- 
tion, Dr. 
of the committee drawing up the articles of or- 


John Dewey being an active member 


ganization, the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 
was at that time a new idea in educational or- 
ganizations, but has since served as a model for 
similar many “We 
unite in forming the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club and aim to secure an opportunity to dis- 


societies in other states. 


cuss matters pertaining to our common work, 
with particular reference to high-school and 


” 


collegiate training,’ declared the resolutions of 
the Dewey committee, and the wish of the found- 
ers, to foster a close and congenial union in the 
whole educational system of the state, has been 
closely adhered to ever since. The club now has 
over 3,000 members. In 1894 three meetings a 
year were held, but as membership grew the 


number was cut to two, and in 1901 to a single 


comprehensive meeting—a series of round table 


presentations and discussions centering in the 
last analysis about the eternal problems of the 
teacher, if, when and how any subject should be 
taught. The president of the club is Professor 
C. S. Larzelere, of Central Michigan State 
Teachers College; the vice-president is Miss 
Ethel W. B. Chase, of the College of the City 
of Detroit, and the secretary-treasurer is Mr. 
Louis P. Jocelyn, of the Ann Arbor High 
School, who has held this post for thirty-five 


years. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL OF THE MILBANK 
MEMORIAL FUND 


AN experiment in “group thinking” and a 


discussion of public health problems were 
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features of the program of the tenth annual 
meeting of the advisory council of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund, held on March 16 and 17 at 
The New York Academy of Medicine. The 
meeting opened with a general session of about 
fifty members addressed by Dr. William Henry 
Welch, chairman of the council, and John A. 
Kingsbury, secretary of the fund. Thereupon, 
departing from procedure in other years, the 
council was divided into five group conferences, 
each with a chairman to guide the diseussion and 
a rapporteur to summarize it. These confer- 
ences continued through luncheon into the after- 
noon. 

One group, presided over by Surgeon-General 
Hugh S. Cumming, of the United States Public 
Health Service, discussed health centers in New 
York City, Boston, and Los Angeles County, 
California. Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, commis- 
sioner of health in New York City, was one of 
the speakers. Another group dealt with the 
education of health personnel, school health edu- 
cation, and policies in public information re- 
garding the prevention of venereal diseases. Dr. 
Linsly R. Williams, director of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, presided at the morning 
session, and Mr. Homer Folks, secretary of the 
State Charities Aid Association, at the after- 
noon session of this group. Dr. Thomas Par- 
ran, Jr., New York State Commissioner of 
Health was a speaker. 

A third group discussed tuberculosis in chil- 
dren, particularly in New York City, Catta- 
raugus County, New York, and Baltimore, 
Maryland. The use, under carefully controlled 
conditions, of the bacillus Calmette-Guérin for 
immunization was reported on by Dr. William 
H. Park, of the New York City Department of 
Health. Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, executive di- 
rector of the Henry Phipps Institute, Phila- 
delphia, presided. Dr. James Alexander Miller, 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, was 
a speaker. 

Studies of population absorbed the attention 
of one group, over which Dr. Robert E. Chad- 
dock, of Columbia University, presided. There 
were reports on reproductive histories, differ- 
ential fertility by social classes and modes of 
research into the factors affecting human fer- 
tility. Dr. Raymond Pearl, of the Joins Hop- 


kins University, was a speaker. Public health 
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nursing, particularly in Boston and New York, 
was diseussed by a separate group, presided 
over by Miss Lillian A. Hudson, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

The rapporteurs summarized the group dis- 
eussions for the respective chairmen, who made 
reports the following day to the council meeting 
in exeeutive session. 

During the afternoon of the same day Dr. 
Hsun-Yuan Yao gave an illustrated lecture on 
the health demonstration at Ting Hsien, China, 
which the fund is supporting. Following this 
the council heard a discussion of the economic 
aspects of medicine and health, the principal 
speakers being Dr. R. M. Atwater, commissioner 
of Health of Cattaraugus County; Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Dr. E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia 
University, and Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, of the 
Yale University School of Medicine. 

A dinner given on March 17 by the Board of 
Directors of the Milbank Memorial Fund con- 
cluded the meeting. Dr. William Henry Welch, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, formally re- 
signed as chairman of the council, a position he 
had held since its organization in 1922. His 
successor is Dr. Livingston Farrand, president 
of Cornell University, who addressed the gather- 
ing. Mr. Albert G. Milbank, president of the 
fund, greeted the guests on behalf of the board. 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, United States Seere- 
tary of the Interior, delivered an address on the 
economics of public health and medical care. 
He presented and commented on some of the 
main findings of the committee on the costs of 
medical care, of which he is the chairman. 
While this dinner celebrated the tenth anniver- 
sary of the advisory council, the fund itself is 
twenty-seven years old, having been incorpo- 
rated in 1905. 

GEORGE EASTMAN 
GrorGE EastMAN, inventor of the photo- 


graphic film that created the modern camera and 
the motion picture, founder and chairman of 


A FAREWELL dinner in honor of Dr. John 
Grier Hibben, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, whose resignation after twenty years of 
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the directors of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
a $250,000,000 corporation, died by suicide on 
March 14. He was seventy-seven years old, in 
ill health, unmarried and with no near relatives 
except a niece. He asked his physician to leave 
the room while he wrote a note which reads: 


To my friends: 
My work is done, why wait? 
G. E. 


Mr. Eastman inaugurated the system of wage 
dividends and the company is said to have paid 
employees more than $50,000,000 in money and 
stock. His donations to charitable and educa- 
tional institutions amount to more than $75,- 
000,000. They were made without ostentation. 
Mr. Eastman gave $11,000,000 to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology under the name of 
“Mr. Smith,” and admitted the gift reluctantly. 
He later increased the amount. The larger gifts 
are: 
$35,500,000 

20,000,000 

2,362,000 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

1,350,000 

600,000 
500,000 
625,000 


University of Rochester 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Tuskegee Institute 

Hampton Institute 

Kodak stock distributed to employees 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
War chest, 1918 

General Hospital 

Mechanics Institute 


¥. Mi. ©; A. 300,000 
Red Cross, 1917 250,000 
War relief. ............ 225,000 
State and municipal research bureau 300,000 
Highland Hospital 100,000 
Genesee Hospital 75,000 


100,000 
50,000 
50,000 

200,000 
50,000 

1,300,000 


Rochester parks ......... 

Stevens Institute of Technology 
Friendly Home . : 

Eastman Visiting Professorship, Oxford 
Waterville Memorial . 

Dental Clinic, London 


Dental Dispensary, Rome 1,000,000 
Dental Dispensary, Stockholm 1,000,000 
Dental Dispensary, Paris 1,000,000 


Dental Dispensary, Brussels 1,000,000 





service takes effect in June, was given at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, on March 11. 
President James Rowland Angell, president of 
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Yale President 
Lowell, of 
Livingston Farrand, of Cornell University, were 


University; Abbott Lawrence 
Harvard University, and President 


among the speakers. 

A COMPLIMENTARY dinner on the anniversary 
of his seventy-seeond birthday, to Dr. George 
Lyman Kittredge, Gurney professor of English 
literature at Harvard University, was given at 
the Somerset Club, Boston, on February 27. 
Dr. FrepericK L. GAMAGE, head master at 
the Pawling School at Pawling, N. Y., was the 
guest of honor on March 17 at a dinner which 
the held at the 
Hotel Gotham in celebration of Dr. Gamage’s 
1885 to 
Gamage was principal of Oxford 


alumni association 


school’s 


fifty years as a schoolmaster. From 
1893 Dr. 
Academy, when he became head master of St. 
Sehool at 1907 he, 


with several other members of the St. Paul’s 


Paul’s Garden City. In 
faculty, established Pawling School. 

Tue Washington Award for 1932, “in recog- 
nition of devoted, unselfish, and preeminent 
service in advancing human progress,” was pre- 
sented to Dr. William David Coolidge, associate 
director of research in the laboratory of the 


General Electric Company at Scheneetady, fol- 


lowing a dinner and reception on February 24 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Dr. Coolidge is 
the eleventh to be so honored by the Washington 
Award Commission, the first presentation being 
to President Hoover, in 1919. Dr. Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, president of the University of Tlli- 
nois, delivered the principal address of the eve- 
ning, evaluating the importance of research in 
the present social order. 

Dr. Irving LANGMUIR, associate director of 
the research laboratory of the General Electric 
Company, at Schenectady, N. Y., has received 
the Popular Science Monthly annual award of 
$10,000 for notable scientifie achievement. The 
award, together with a gold medal commemo- 
rating it, was presented to Dr. Langmuir on 
February 29 at the Engineers Club in New York 
City. 

THE appointment of Dr. Vannevar Bush as 
vice-president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology was announced by President Karl 
T. Compton following the regular meeting of 
the corporation on March 9. Dr. Bush has been 
a member of the faculty of electrical engineering 
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since 1923. Dr. Bush was also elected a member 
of the corporation and will be dean of engineer- 
ing. Plans have been made for the subdivision 
into the School of Science, the School of Eng; 
neering, the School of Architecture, the Diyj- 
sion of Humanities and the Division of Indus 
trial Cooperation. Dr. Samuel C. Prescott, head 
of the department of biology and public health, 
will be dean of science, and Professor William 
Emerson, head of the department of architee- 
ture, will be dean of architecture. 


APPOINTMENTS to the administrative board of 
the new Institute of International Affairs at Co- 
lumbia University have been made as follows: 
Huger W. Jervey, director of the institute and 
professor of law; Howard Lee McBain, dean of 
the Graduate Faculties; Young B. Smith, dean 
of the Law School; James T. Shotwell, professor 
of history; Robert M. Haig, MeVickar pro- 
fessor of political economy; Roswell C. Me 
Crea, Hepburn professor of economies; Robert 
Herndon Fife, Gebhard professor of Germanic 
languages and literatures; Parker T. Moon, pro- 
international relations; 
Rogers, Burgess professor of public law; Joseph 
P. Chamberlain, professor of public law; 
Charles Cheney Hyde, Hamilton Fish professor 
of international law and diplomacy; Milton C. 


fessor of Lindsay 


Del Manzo, provost of Teachers College and pro- 
fessor of education, and Philip C. Jessup, asso- 
ciate professor of international law. Mr. Har- 
lan F. Stone, associate justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, has been appointed a 
member of the administrative board. Justice 
Stone was dean of the Columbia Law Schoo! 
from 1910 to 1924, resigning before he was 
named Attorney General. The establishment of 
the institute was made possible through the be- 
quest of the late Judge Edwin B. Parker, who 
died in 1929. The amount available for the 
maintenance of the undertaking will eventually 
be about $2,000,000. 


Dr. WarrEN WEAVER, professor of matlie- 
maties at the University of Wisconsin, was on 
February 1 appointed director for the natural 
sciences in the Rockefeller Foundation and in 
the General Education Board. He succeeds Dr. 
Herman Augustus Spoehr, who has resumed 
work with the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton. 
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ProFessoR RExForD Newcome, of the depart- 
ment of architecture, has been appointed dean 
of the College of Fine Arts of the University of 
[llinois. 

Dr. Howarp E. Enpers, head of the depart- 

vent of biology in Purdue University and a 
member of the staff since 1906, has been made 
dean of the School of Science to succeed the late 
Dr. Riehard B. Moore, who died early last year. 
Dr. Enders has been acting dean for some 
months. 

Dr. KENNETH BALLARD Murpbock, dean of the 
faculty of arts and sciences of Harvard Uni- 
versity and master of Leverett House, has been 
elected professor of English, the appointment to 
take effect next September. Dr. Robert Silli- 
man Hillyer has been appointed associate pro- 


lessor. 


PROFESSOR Borges PENROSE, of Devon, Pennsyl- 
vania, son of the late Dr. Charles B. Penrose 
and nephew of the late U. S. Senator Penrose, 
has been appointed professor of history at St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland. 


AccoRDING to press reports, dated March 11, 
a proposal has been made that the student 
council of Amherst College should go on record 
as advising the trustees that they desire the ap- 
pointment as president of Dr. Alfred Ernest 
Stearns, head master of Phillips Andover Acad- 


demy. 


Mr. Georce A. PERSELL, for more than ten 


years assistant superintendent of schools in 
Jamestown, N. Y., and for nearly twenty-nine 
years connected with the schools there, has been 
elected superintendent of the Jamestown schools 
to sueceed Superintendent Milton J. Fletcher 


when he retires on August 1. Since 1921 Mr. 
Persell has been assistant to Superintendent 
For 25 years he has taken an active 
interest in the evening school work in James- 
town, during most of that time having been 
prineipal of the school. He has also had charge 
of developing the continuation school and junior 
high-school aetivities of the city. 


Fletcher. 


Mr. DanreL Mornet, professor at the Sor- 
bonne, will be visiting French professor at the 
University of Chicago from March 28 until 
June 12, 
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ProFressork WILLIAM A. Rosson, of the Lon- 
don School of Economies, has arrived in New 
York for a brief lecture tour of the colleges, 
including Princeton, New York University, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. 


Dr. ANNA SELIG, who is now a guest lecturer 
in Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s University at 
Santiniketan, India, has been appointed a reader 
in Caleutta University to deliver a series of lee- 
German educational institutions and 
German student life. 
studied in the United States under the Amer- 
ican German Student Exchange and was later 
associated with the Institute of International 
Edueation in its cooperation with the Deutscher 


tures on 
Dr. Selig at one time 


Akademischer Austauschdienst of Berlin. 


Proressor GrorGe 8. Counts, of Columbia 
University, spoke recently on “Edueation for an 
Industrial Age,” at a luncheon of the Adminis- 
trative Assistants Association of New York 
City. 

PROFESSOR FREDERIC A. OaG, chairman of the 
department of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and editor of the American 
Political Science Review, is spending the second 
semester in Washington and has recently com- 
pleted a series of sixteen lectures at the Johns 
Hopkins University on some problems of repre- 
sentative and 
France. 


government in Great Britain 


Dr. W. V. BinaHAM, director of the Person- 
nel Research Federation, gave the fourth Aldred 
Lecture of the year at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology on March 18. The title of 
his address was “Adventures in Industrial Psy- 
chology.” 


ARCHIE MaAcINNES PALMER, associate secre- 
tary of the Association of American Colleges, 
will deliver the commencement address to the 
combined graduating classes of Cumberland 
University on May 25. 
V. Allred, Attorney General of Texas and a 
graduate of Cumberland, will deliver the ad- 
dress to the law graduating class on May 24. 
Dr. Monroe G. Everett, chaplain of the Uni- 


The Honorable James 


versity of Pennsylvania, will deliver the bae- 
ealaureate sermon on May 22. 


Dr. GeorGe J. RYAN, president of the Board 
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of Education of New York City, will be the 
principal speaker at the annual convention of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
to be held on March 23, 24, 25 and 26 in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 


Proressor JOHN Dewey will lecture on “The 
Philosophy of Education” at the summer school 
of the University of Cincinnati during the in- 
tersession from June 6 to June 18. 

To perpetuate the peace ideals of the late 
David Starr Jordan, for many years president 
of Stanford University, the “World Unity Me- 
morial to David Starr Jordan” has been estab- 
lished by a number of his friends and associates 
in this country and abroad. Sponsored by Mrs. 
Jordan, the memorial is being promoted by an 
international committee, of which Dr. Hamilton 
Holt, president of Rollins College, is chairman, 
other members being Miss Jane Addams, Dr. 
Manley O. Hudson and Mr. Salmon O. Levin- 
son, representing the United States; Sir Nor- 
man Angell, representing England; Dr. Hans 
Wehberg, Germany; Dr. Joseph Redlich, Aus- 
tria, and Baron Y. Sakatani, Japan. 


A MEMORIAL vesper service in memory of Dr. 
Randall J. Condon, for nearly seventeen years 
superintendent of schools in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was held on the afternoon of Sunday, March 6. 
The exercises were held in the auditorium of 
Withrow High School, to the planning and con- 
struction of which building Dr. Condon gave 
much attention. The exercises were arranged 
by a committee of which Superintendent Ed- 
ward D. Roberts was chairman. Mr. Roberts 
also presided at the exercises. Music was pro- 
vided by the Withrow High School orchestra, 
by Dr. Sidney C. Durst, an organist who de- 
signed the organ installed in the Withrow audi- 
torium, and by Mr. Dan Beddoe, a soloist whose 
singing made especial appeal to Dr. Condon. 
Addresses were made by the Honorable Russell 
Wilson, mayor of the City of Cincinnati; by 
Principal C. M. Merry, of Hughes High School, 
who was associated with Superintendent Con- 
don throughout his term, and by Miss Georgia 
W. Aiken, a teacher in the Twenty-third Dis- 
trict School, whose presidency of the Cincinnati 
Teachers Association occurred during Dr. Con- 
don’s superintendency. Mrs. Condon was pre- 
vented from being present, but Dr. Condon’s 
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daughter, Mrs. Frank C. Foster, and her hus- 
band were present. There was a large atten- 
dance of friends and admirers of Dr. Condon. 


Bishop THOMAS JOSEPH SHAHAN, rector 
emeritus of the Catholic University of America 
and for many years one of the country’s dis- 
tinguished Catholic educators, died of heart 
disease at his home at Holy Cross Academy 
on March 9. He was seventy-five years old, 
Connected with the university for more than 
forty years, Bishop Shahan had been its rector 
from 1909 until 1928, when he retired to be 
come rector emeritus. 


Dr. Ropert SHAW WILKINSON, president of 
the State Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Orangeburg, South Carolina, died on March 
13 at the age of sixty-seven years. 


Dr. Kenpric C. Bascock, for eighteen years 
dean of the University of Lllinois College of 
Arts and Sciences, died on March 11 at the age 
of sixty-seven years. He retired from the fae- 
ulty last year. For seven years prior to 1910 
Dean Babcock was president of the University 
of Arizona. He also served on the faculties of 
the universities of Minnesota and California, 
and for three years was with the United States 
Bureau of Education. 


Dr. WiLLIAM WALLACE FENN, formerly dean 
of the Harvard Divinity School, died on March 
6. He was seventy years old. 


Dr. JAMES V. SturGES, for seventeen years 
principal of the Geneseo, New York, State Nor- 
mal School, died on January 17 in Geneseo, at 
the age of sixty-seven years. He resigned from 
the principalship in 1922 because of ill health. 


THE death is announced of Dr. Stanford Me- 
Lean, clinical professor of children’s diseases at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Colum- 
bia University. He was forty-six years old. 
As an associate of Dr. L. Emmet Holt, Dr. Me- 
Lean was influential in the development of the 
babies hospital at the Medica] Center. 


Tue forty-first annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Teachers Association takes place on March 
19. The topie for discussion is: “Education 
and its Responsibilities toward Crime.” ‘The 
speakers and their topics are as follows: “How 
Can an Educator Help to Combat Crime?” 
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Professor F. B. Sayre; “The Importance of 
Education during the First Decade,” Dr. Doug- 
las A. Thom, Habit Clinics, Boston; “The Re- 
sponsibility of the Public Schools,” Professor 
Frank E. Spaulding, Yale University. The 
juncheon of the association was planned in Me- 
morial Hall with Dean Harry W. Holmes as 
toastmaster. At the luncheon Dean Roscoe 
Pound speaks on “Edueation and the Legal 
Order,” and the Hon. George W. Wickersham, 
chairman, Commission on Law Enforcement, 
gives an address on “Is Education a Deterrent 
of Crime?” 

THE second Intercollegiate Scientific Confer- 
ence of Connecticut Valley Colleges will be held 
at Connecticut College on April 16. The col- 
leges participating will be Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, Massachusetts State College, Connecticut 
Agricultural College, Wesleyan and Connecticut 
College. Exhibits and reports covering nine 
branches of science will be included in the pro- 
gram. Dr. Edmund W. Sinnott, professor of 
botany at Barnard College, will lecture on 
“Modern Trends in Biology.” The first scien- 
tifie conference of the Connecticut Valley group 
of colleges was held at Mount Holyoke last 
April. It was the outgrowth of a suggestion 
made three years ago by the Biology Club of 
Mount Holyoke that the student science clubs 
of five other colleges of New England organize 
an intercollegiate scientific conference to present 
reports and demonstrations of work being done 
in college in the various fields of science. 


An Edueational-Economics Association was 
organized on January 7 at the High School of 
Commerce in New York City with a member- 
ship that includes some of the city’s leading col- 
lege and high school economies teachers. It has 
been established to promote (1) social contacts 
between high-school and college economies teach- 
ers for the exchange of information and criti- 
cism; (2) a better articulation of high-school 
and college instruction in the social sciences, and 
(3) a more effective contact between education 
and business. It is hoped that periodic diseus- 
sions will throw light on the relations between 
education and economic life. At a recent meet- 
ing, which was held at the Men’s Faculty Club 
at Columbia University, Dr. Willard Atkins, 
chairman of the department of economics of 
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Washington Square College, New York Uni- 
versity, spoke on “The Teaching of Economies 
from the Institutionalist Point of View.” 

THE Gamma Omicron chapter of the national 
honorary society, Kappa Delta Pi, has been es- 
tablished at the University of Miami. Only 
those who are in the upper fourth of their class 
are eligible for membership. Dr. Ava Chad- 
bourne, of the School of Education, is sponsor 
of the chapter at the university. 

A cHapTER of Phi Beta Kappa was formally 
installed at Wheaton College on March 18. 
Professor William G. Howard, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, representing the United Chapters, pre- 
sided at the initiation ceremony, which was held 
at 4:30 p. m. The usual ritual was followed, 
by-laws voted upon, officers elected, and founda- 
tion members received into the association. A 
dinner for delegates and guests followed the 
meeting, and at 8:15 there was a lecture in 
the Cole Memorial Church by Dr. Emma P. 
Carr, head of the department of chemistry at 
Mt. Holyoke. Miss Carr’s subject was “Schol- 


arship in a Democracy.” 


Forty pupils whose indifference to their 
studies caused them to fail in from three to 
five courses last term will be dropped from the 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, high school because, 
in the words of Amos E. Kraybill, superinten- 
dent of schools, “they are wasting their time, 
their teachers’ time and the taxpayers’ money.” 
The Board of Education decided to dismiss the 
offenders, though there was some doubt of the 
legality of the step. “In spite of the fact that 
we may have to take them back,” Mr. Kraybill 
is reported to have said, “their removal may 
make them realize that their education should 
be taken more seriously.” 

THE teachers of New York State, who made 
a protest against three bills before the legisla- 
ture, have succeeded in preventing the passage 
of the Westall-Gamble and the Dunnigan- 
Steingut bills. The Westall-Gamble bill would 
have permitted removal of teachers without trial 
on charges involving their positions. Assembly- 
man Gamble had it killed on a motion to recom- 
mit. The Dunnigan-Steingut measure would 
have given municipal boards in charge of ap- 
propriations final say on all salaries, thus tak- 
ing teachers’ salaries out of the hands of the 
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boards of education. The third bill, which it 
is hoped also to defeat, would make failure to 
vote at general elections for five years sufficient 


grounds to remove a teacher. 


REFUSED amendments which he deemed essen- 
tial, Pollard of 


bill to convert the Fredericksburg State Teach- 


Governor Virginia vetoed the 
ers College into a liberal arts college for women, 
and was sustained by the House. Governor Pol- 
lard told the assemblymen in a message that the 
bill, which made no appropriation for the new 
institution, would in his opinion, be interpreted 
as a moral obligation on future assemblies, de- 
stroying their freedom of action. He set forth 
definite amendments changing the wording, and 
when the House declined to adopt them, 50 to 


A de- 


bate followed and the delegates voted 50-36 to 


39, he came back with a veto message. 
sustain the veto. The action postpones the es- 
tablishment of the liberal arts college for women 
the 
Kstablishment of the college by statute law, 


at Fredericksburg for next two years. 


even though no appropriation is made at pres- 
ent, was favored by University of Virginia 
alumni who have opposed all efforts to estab- 
lish coedueation at the university, or a “‘coordi- 


nate college for women” at Charlottesville. 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes: “The article entitled 
‘Academic Salaries’ published in ScHoor 
Society for January 30, 1932, is based on a 
Office of 
This article conveys the impression 


bulletin recently issued by the U. S. 
Edueation. 
that the institutions mentioned are state univer- 
sities or four-year agricultural and mechanical 
colleges or institutions of equivalent grade. It 
shows the so-called Arkansas State College to be 
paying the deans and professors a typical salary 
of $1,800 a year. 
statistics for this institution are correct, but it is 


Very possibly the financial 


a type of institution that should not have been 
of state universities and 
equivalent institutions. <A letter from the U.S. 


Office of Edueation states that the institution 


ineluded in a list 


mentioned in their circular as ‘Arkansas State 
College’ is the Negro agricultural and mechan- 
ical college at Pine Bluff. The work of this 
institution is chiefly of high school grade and 
below with a small amount of junior college 
work. The 
placed in the same category with state univer 
sities and standard four-year agricultural and 


institution is in no sense to be 


Apparently there are two 
state the 
changed its name to Arkansas State College 
without legal authority.” 


mechanical colleges. 


institutions in state each having 


DISCUSSION 


KEEPING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


FEARING that the article from the pen of 
Professor Frederick E. Bolton, entitled “Is the 
Unit Effective Rural 


Development?” and appearing in a 


County Necessary for 
School 
recent issue of ScHooL AND Society, might be 
misleading to the that 


attention should be ealled to the several items 


readers, writer feels 
upon which he based his contentions. 

In the first place, the eriteria which Professor 
Bolton set up for measuring the efficiency of a 
rural school are entirely inadequate and invalid. 
(1) The ratio of school enrolment to total popu- 
lation fails to give any indication of the quality 
of schools, except that the children enrolled. 
Many children enroll but never attend. Many 
attend but never come in contact with a teacher 


who can inspire and stimulate. (2) No one has 


contended that the county unit would operat 


to extend the school term unless the school 
finances were by some means increased. 

Again, the average number of days attended by 
each pupil fails to give any indication of the 
school program. (4) The percentage of total 
enrolment in the high schools for an entire state 
would not give any indication whatever of how 
many were enrolled in the rural high schools, 
since the rural boys and girls are now leaving 
the rural schools and enrolling in the city high 
schools. (5) The per capita expenditure tor 
education in an entire state might indicate two 
things, viz., A very poor and wasteful system 
of schools or a highly efficient system. The 
writer knows many one-room schools where the 
teacher is receiving $150.00 per month for teach- 


ing as few as two children—the entire enrol- 
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This is a high expenditure per pupil. 
6) This item depends on the fifth item. It is 


ften the ease that in small rural schools more 
is spent per pupil than in our best city schools. 


Consequently, Professor Bolton’s criteria fail 

, stand the test of school efficiency. If he will 
eo out among the rural schools, as did the 
writer, With standardized tests and measure the 
educational achievement of the children in the 

\| schools and compare their achievement 
with that of the children of the city schools he 

find that the school achievement varies 
directly with the size of the school. He will 
find that in almost all small rural schools the 
pupils are one to three grades behind where 
they should be properly elassified. Professor 
Bolton would find that practically all the poorest 
teachers are in the small rural schools getting 
experience; he will find that these teachers are 
drifting toward larger schools where they can 
sell their services for a larger annual stipend 
and where living and working conditions are 
not so impossible. Professor Bolton would find 
that the pereentage of annual teacher turnover 
among the small rural schools is so large as to 
practically kill the influence of these schools; 
and he would find that the larger the school the 
smaller the teacher turnover. Professor Bolton 
would find among the small rural schools a 
teacher with an impossible daily schedule of 
work, sometimes with as many as forty recita- 
tion periods in one day. He would find a 
poverty-stricken course of study, he would find 
a high eost of teaching per pupil. He would 
find many schools with fewer than ten children 
enrolled, a situation that is not calculated to 
give children training in group activities. 

The writer still contends that most of the ail- 
ments of rural schools are due to the district 
organization, because the district organization 
causes the schools to be entirely too small, too 
wasteful and too inefficient. 

The county as a unit of administration gives 
opportunity for consolidating the schools into 
larger units and to eliminate waste and extrava- 
If the small schools are to remain small 
under the county unit, then there would be no 
point to the adoption of the county unit. The 
county unit per se would not mean anything, 
but it does offer the opportunity to reorganize 


gance, 
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the schools into larger units, to eliminate ex- 
travagance and waste, to regulate the teacher 
load, to broaden and enrich the course of study, 
to promote more group activities and to give 
the teacher opportunity to do a real job of 
teaching instead of going through the motions 
from day to day. 
W. L. HuGues 
TEXAS AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


THE MENTAL HEALTH OF THE 
ANTI-PROGRESSIVE 

THE subject of this paper is a type, not a 

character. 

order of teachers, the last of whom are still in 

the service. There is at least 

It is the ultra-conservative teacher. 


He or she represents a departing 
one in every 
school. He 
can be recognized by his steadfast refusal to 
admit that times are upon us. Have 
tremendous social changes fairly transformed 
our lives through these decades of the current 
century? Has an intensely dynamie environ- 
ment sent a new child into the American publie 
school, a child that is sensitive, restless and 
practical? No matter! His philosophy of edu- 
eation is perfectly static. He would teach the 
old-fashioned material and by the same old 
methods. Latin, geometry and history, swal- 
lowed by the yardful of outline, have for cen- 
turies sharpened the minds of men (witness 
himself) ; they should continue to constitute the 
simple menu of the modern high school. This 
quality of mind need not, of course, be asso- 
ciated with the teaching of traditional subjects 
or with advance chronological age. The teacher 
that stands out in my mind as one truly pro- 
gressive is a teacher of Latin and on the 
threshold of retirement. 

The ultra-conservative teacher finds in the 
modern high school an uncongenial environment. 
The pupils, stirred incessantly by live, pulsating 
extra-school interests, offer stubborn resistance 
to his inert abstractions. More often than not 
he mistakes this attitude for hostility and re- 
sponds in kind. The atmosphere is charged 
with mutual antipathy. There is no teaching, 
save under strain, and there is no learning, save 
under compulsion. Little wonder, then, that the 
teacher afflicted with the extreme form of this 
malady appears sullen, seeks seclusion and is at 


new 
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odds with head master, fellow teachers, text- 
books 
with his 
attitude that preys on his mental heslth, and 
the hostility that he imagines lurking every- 


where around him is merely a reflection of his 


everybody and everything that clashes 


own inertia. He has eultivated an 


own psychic unrest. 

Probably not for him, 
since among his many delusions the strongest is 
to the effect that all is well with him. But there 
is a remedy. It is in the fact that the mental 
health of the child is the clue to the mental 
health of the teacher. They react alike and to 
the same favorable or unfavorable conditions. 


Is there a remedy? 


Let the teacher discover the secret of creating 
in his class an atmosphere of mental well-being 
and he has found the key to joyful and suecess- 
But it will not be achieved with 


ful teaching. 
the technique of 1890. 
The present school situation does not yet call 


for the ultra-progressive teacher. The latter, 
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who snatches at every new idea and swallows jt 
raw, is, in fact, only a shade more desirable 
than the teacher who repudiates all. One, how- 
ever, need not cling to a discredited philosophy 
simply because nothing strikingly constructive 
has as yet arisen from the newer creeds. The 
spirit of inquiry is with us, and every rational] 
teacher joins the search. If the newer trends in 
education yielded us nothing but the courage to 
question, it yielded a good deal. We are in the 
midst of significant and far-reaching social 
changes and are, moreover, entrusted with the 
tremendous task of helping the young adjust 
themselves to a most fickle and unstable environ- 
ment. To cope with the new and changing 
order of things every walk of life has broken 
with traditional procedure. It seems that we, 
too, must break the chains that hold us to the 
past. 
BARNET RupMAN 
SoutH Boston HIGH SCHOOL 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES AT MIDDLEBURY 
COLLEGE 

In August, 1931, the degree of doctor of 
modern languages was awarded for the first 
time at an American college. Four years ago, 
the president and trustees of Middlebury Col- 
lege, in Middlebury, Vermont, voted to offer 
this new degree. They believed that Middlebury 
College, through its summer schools of modern 
languages, could make this definite contribution 
to higher education in the United States. The 
degree of doctor of philosophy is recognized 
as a research degree, representing a training 
in the science of research, and guaranteeing that 
the scholar is able to contribute to pure knowl- 
edge. It was felt, however, that there was a 
need in the educational world for a degree 
carrying with it a guarantee that the holder 
could impart his knowledge to others; that he 
was not only a scholar, but a linguist and a 
teacher, with a perfect mastery of the spoken 
and written field ; 
familiar by personal contact with the civilization 
country; and 


language of his special 


and customs of the foreign 
possessing the pedagogical training and expe- 
rience necessary to interest a class of students. 


The new degree of D.M.L. offered by Mid- 
dlebury College is not, therefore, a rival of the 
Ph.D. It is not primarily a research degree but 
a degree combining both scholarly and profes- 
sional training, and representing the ideal equip- 
ment of a successful college teacher of foreign 
languages. The Middlebury schools, upon 
whose work this degree is based, are the French 
School and the Spanish School at Middlebury 
and the German School at Bristol. There will 
also be a Casa Italiana on the Middlebury 
campus this summer. The French, German and 
Spanish schools were founded at Middlebury 
shortly before the World War. Their total en- 
rolment last summer was approximately 450. 
Their faculties are composed of university pro- 
fessors and recognized authorities in their 
field, natives of the foreign country. The Mid- 
dlebury organization is built around the prin- 
ciple of exclusive use of a foreign language in 
all the school activities for the entire session, 
and a concentrated training in the spoken and 
written language, literature, history, civiliza- 
tion and customs of the country. The courses 
are planned primarily for teachers; over 9! 
per cent. of the students registered are teachers 
or graduate students preparing to teach. 
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The principal requirements for the degree of 
doctor in modern languages are as follows: 


1) The master’s degree in modern language 
from some recognized university. 

(2) Residence at Middlebury College equivalent 

a full year’s work. This requires ordinarily 
four summers at Middlebury, but the requirement 
is really the fulfilment of a program, not merely 
the accumulation of a given total of points. The 
candidate is expected to complete the main groups 
of the school’s curriculum—philology, literature, 
the written and spoken language, phonetics, teach- 
ing methods and use of ‘‘realia.’’ 

(3) Two semesters’ residence in the foreign 

intry of the major language. This time must 
be spent in study in approved courses or in 
equivalent research. The work must be done in 
accordance with a plan previously approved, and 
the results of study must meet with approval. It 
s noteworthy that such foreign residence is not 

sually required of the Ph.D. candidate. 

(4) A major foreign language. The student’s 
knowledge of this language and his ability to use 

orally and in writing are tested by oral and 

written examinations. The candidate must have a 
thorough training in phonetics and a satisfactory 
pronunciation, This training includes work in the 
experimental phonetics laboratory. A _ scientific 
study of modern methods of teaching foreign lan- 
iages is a part of the required program. 
(5) The final oral examination of three hours 
is conducted entirely in the major language, be- 
fore a board including native professors. This 
examination will cover all elements of the candi- 
date’s preparation for teaching, as well as the 
history of the major literature, phonology and 
morphology. A thorough knowledge of philology 
is required, not per se, but with a realization of 
the great help it affords to the teaching of the 
language. 

(6) A minor language. If the major language 
is romance, another romance language is preferred. 
It is tested by an oral and a written examination. 
The ecandidate’s knowledge should be sufficient at 
least to teach elementary courses successfully by 
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REDUCTIONS IN THE SALARIES OF 
TEACHERS 

ARGUMENTs in favor of salary cuts for teach- 

ers in New York State are presented by the 

Associated School Boards and Trustees in a 

bulletin to members of the organization, “to 
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the oral method. A reading knowledge of German 
is also required, as a guarantee of the ability to 
use German texts or editions. 

(7) A dissertation written in the major lan 
guage. This dissertation, which should approxi- 
mate 35,000 words, is intended to prove a thorough 
and understanding study of some subject, literary, 
phonetic or pedagogical, which is worth a careful 
study. It must embody considerable original work 
and reflection, must show a mastery of the field, 
and the ability to use the tools of research. It 
must also show clearness of thought, coordination 
of detail, and must be written in correct and easy 
style. The subject must be chosen and preparation 
continued under the guidance of some member of 
the Middlebury faculty. 

(8) Candidates are required to teach at least 
one year under supervision. Statements are re- 
quested from heads of departments, school super- 
intendents, and others, as to the success of the 
candidate’s teaching and professional ability. No 
student will be granted the D.M.L. who can not be 
unqualifiedly recommended as an experienced and 
successful teacher. 


At the close of the summer session of 1931, 
the degree was awarded from the Spanish school 
to two candidates who had completed the re- 
quired program of training at Middlebury and 
in Spain, and whose theses and final written and 
oral examinations were eminently satisfactory. 
There are about 40 students now definitely reg- 
istered as candidates for the degree, and six of 
the candidates are at present in France and 
Spain, completing their foreign residence. It 
is evident that, in the long run, the new de- 
gree will be judged, not by the purpose of its 
creation, but by the results in the preparation 
of language teachers. Yet Middlebury officials 
are pleased by the reception accorded to the 
degree thus far, and are determined to justify 
the confidence placed in its standards. 


STEPHEN A. FREEMAN 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 





assist them in reaching a decision” for their 
1932-1933 budgets. 

The arguments are in the form of answers 
by R. S. Jewett, head of the organization, to a 
recent circular by Dr. W. Howard Pillsbury, 
president of the New York State Teachers’ 
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Association. Dr. Pillsbury’s points, and Mr. 


Jewett’s replies, in part, follow: 


1. Teachers’ salaries are not anywhere near 
equal to those of other occupations requiring like 
qualifications. 

The answer will be evident by comparing the 
present income of teachers with the net income of 
the average professional man in the same com- 
munity for ten months’ service. 

2. Since teachers’ salaries were the last to go 
up they should not be the first to come down. 

Other salaries have been coming down for the 
past two years. 

3. It is the salaries of teachers and other gov- 
ernment employees that have kept merchants going. 
Much of their trade has to be on long-time credit 
at the present time, but the teachers have been 
able to pay cash. 

Many of our members are merchants and we 
doubt if one of them would subscribe to the truth 
of this statement. 

4. The bulk of a teacher’s salary goes for the 
necessities of life—the chief of which are board 
and room. There has been little, or no reduction 
in these items. 

Does Dr. Pillsbury think a larger percentage of 
a teacher’s salary goes for board and room than 
goes for rent, house furnishings, food, heat and 
light in the case of others? A majority of teach- 
ers have no dependents, hence such expenses do 
not form as large an item as they do in the budget 
of the head of a family. 

5. Past experience has shown it would be a long 
time before schedules would be returned. It would 
mean a tremendous loss in professional morale. 
(Because of the bitter struggle that would be 
needed to win back the present schedule.) 

One of the most remarkable aspects of the de- 
pression is the wonderful exhibition of courage 
shown by the millions who have reduced incomes 
or no incomes at all. We can not believe the 
teachers are so inferior to the rest of us that their 
morale would be seriously affected. 

6. Approximately 60 per cent. of the cost of 
teachers’ salaries is provided by the state. It 
seems evident there is no disposition on the part 
of the legislature to impair the amount of this 
state aid. Can the local district, therefore, afford 
to decrease its 40 per cent. contribution, in view 
of the fact it gets 100 per cent. of the benefits? 

The legislature has impaired state aid for the 
coming year to the extent of about $5,500,000. 
But, regardless of this, the principle remains: 
Are teachers justified in expecting to retain their 
present salary schedules under present conditions? 

7. There is no group of people whose efficiency 
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is so quickly impaired by economic worry as ¢| 
teaching profession. 

There is no group of people who are so secur 
in their positions and have as little occasion for 
economic worry as the teachers in the public 
schools of New York State. 

8. Cutting teachers’ salaries should be the last 
resort. If our present conditions of financia] 
stringency were to become permanent, then there 
is no doubt salaries should be sealed down. But 
no one believes present conditions to be other than 
temporary. 

Conditions have been progressively worse during 
the past two years and the outlook for a return to 
normal during the next twelve to fifteen months is 
not bright. In the meantime it is absolutely es. 
sential that all public expenditures be kept down 
—New York World-Telegram. 


THE USE OF SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 
FOR PUBLIC MEETINGS 


A CONSERVATIVE soul is Eugene C. Gibney, 
director of extension activities for the Board 
of Edueation. It is one of his duties to issue 
permits to organizations which desire to use 
school auditoriums for evening meetings, and he 
tries to see to it that no schoo! building is used 
for a purpose which may endanger the safety 
or morality of the populace. Thus, when the 
Brooklyn Citizens Committee, a branch of the 
Committee of One Thousand, asked permission 
to use Erasmus Hall High School assembly hall 
for a discussion of the city manager plan of mu- 
nicipal government Mr. Gibney’s official sense 
of propriety was shocked. He recommended 
that no permit be issued. 

He pointed out to his chief, Superintendent 
of Schools O’Shea, that the Committee of One 
Thousand was organized to support the legis- 
lative investigation conducted by Judge Sea- 
bury. Moreover, wrote Mr. Gibney in his 
official memorandum: 

The city manager plan of Cincinnati has already 
aroused expressions of acrimony on the part of a 
portion of the citizenry of New York City. It is 
highly probable that the discussion . . . will be a 
reiteration of sentiments that will not be caleu- 
lated to advance the best interests of the schoo! 
system. 

Judge Seabury not long ago said he thought 
the city manager plan might be a good way to 
rid New York City of political domination, but 
that, of course, had nothing to do with Mr. Gib- 
ney’s recommendation. When he vetoed the ap- 
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plication for use of the auditorium he probably 
visualized a debate in which brickbats would be 
thrown by the speakers for and against the city 
manager plan. 

Superintendent O’Shea is less fearful than is 
Mr. Gibney. After thinking the matter over 
for a day or two he overruled his subordinate 
and decided—too late—the proposed meeting 
might be held. The 450 cities and towns in this 


BOOKS AND 


GIFTED CHILDREN! 

VouuME III of Genetic Studies of Genius 
consists of a follow-up study of the thousand 
gifted children of California (or as many of 
them as were available) whose characteristics 
were deseribed in the first volume of this series. 
The original group was composed of children 
whose intelligence quotient was 140 or over 
when they were first measured in 1921-22. The 
initial investigation established certain facts of 
importance concerning children of superior in- 
telligence, and served to correct several erro- 
neous notions which were widely prevalent not 
only in the popular mind, but among psycholo- 
gists and professional students of education. 
Superior children were shown not to be one- 
sided freaks socially not adaptable and eccen- 
tric, but normal, healthy youngsters with gen- 
eral intellectual interests and a love of sports 
and companionship. They excel in physical 
and moral qualities as well as in intellect, and 
they frequently acquire positions of leadership 
among their school fellows. 

What will become of this group of superior 
children is a matter of much interest. Pre- 
diction at this period is unsafe, but the facts 
brought together in the present volume indi- 
cate that the group as a whole is maintaining 
its position of marked superiority. Intelli- 
gence tests were applied to as many as pos- 
sible of the original one thousand. The Stan- 
ford-Binet tests, which are not satisfactory for 
the older age groups, were administered only 
to the younger members (under 13), 54 in 
number, while for the others use was made of 
the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. 


1Genetic Studies of Genius. Vol. III. The 
Promise of Youth. By B. 8. Burks, D. W. Jensen 
and L. M. Terman. Stanford University Press, 
pp. xiv + 508, 1930. 
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country which have the city manager plan of 
government may now go about their business 
without fear of having their names deleted from 
the geography text-books used in the New York 
City publie schools. The citizens who attend 
the discussion, now sheduled for the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, may be depended on to do 
their deeds of violence outside the auditorium.— 
The New York Times. 


LITERATURE 


Both sets of tests showed that the scores aver- 
aged somewhat lower than they did in 1921-22. 
One cause of this drop in the IQ, the authors 
explain, is the higher standard of comparison 
for the older children. Norms based on seniors 
in the high school are naturally higher than 
those based on individuals of corresponding 
age in the general population, because the high- 
school seniors are a selected group whose aver- 
age intellectual level has been raised by the 
elimination of individuals in the grades. An- 
other factor, not clearly brought out in the 
volume, is the fact that, since the original lot 
was selected on account of a high score, it 
would be selected in part on the basis of a 
higher rating than was really deserved. To the 
extent that the high record of the original 
thousand was due to good luck to that extent 
one would expect to find a drop in the IQ ina 
second test. 

But quite aside from changes due to the 
causes mentioned, there is good evidence in cer- 
tain cases of genuine changes in the IQ. These 
changes are not. improbably due largely to 
changes in developmental rate. Health, per- 
sonality traits, race and environment were found 
to have little, if any, relationship to changes 
in intelligence. The causes of change, there- 
fore, were probably mainly internal instead of 
external. One factor of importance, probably, 
is sex. The drop in the IQ of the girls, as 
shown by the Stanford-Binet test, was 17 points, 
as compared with 3 points for the boys. A 
corresponding superiority was shown by the 
boys in the Terman test. These results are 
noteworthy in view of the fact that intelligence 
tests in general show little difference between 
the sexes. Is it possible that in the higher 
ranks of ability the males tend to develop 
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does adoles- 


And 


cence affect the females more unfavorably than 


longer than the females? 
the males? 

In scholastic achievements the selected group 
has fully justified its early promise. “Subject 
failures in high school are practically never in- 
this grade of intelli- 


curred by children of 


gence,” and “nearly three fourths of the total 
marks earned in high school by gifted girls, 
and nearly one half of those earned by gifted 
Those who have 
graduated from high-grade universities win Phi 


boys are of the A grade.” 


Beta Kappa or other graduating honors about 
three times as frequently as the rank and file 
of graduates. 

There have been some failures in the gifted 
One with a bad 
heredity and a broken home committed suicide. 


group. unfortunate boy 
Another erratic boy was sent to the reform 
school for stealing an automobile; and there 
were a few others who presented behavior prob- 
But as a rule the behavior of the gifted 
group was exceptionally good. The few fail- 
ures were more than counterbalanced by indi- 
viduals who made a striking success, even in a 


lems. 


very early part of their career. Six became 


very proficient in music; several evinced marked 
literary talent, and others have shown unusual 
ability in art. Whether or not any great genius 
will emerge from the group it is, of course, 
too soon to predict. 

The one ease of identical twins, Barbara and 
Margaret, is of interest on account of the facet 
that in all the psychological measurements that 
were taken there was not one in which the dif- 
ference was statistically significant. One family 
contributed five sons whose IQs ranged from 
135 to 155. Especial attention in the follow-up 
study was paid to the siblings of the gifted 
children. The average IQ in 139 siblings was 
123. This resemblance is about equivalent to 
a correlation coefficient of .45 to .50 which 
has been found to obtain among siblings in the 
general school population. 

It is planned to devote further study to this 
group, one to be made not later than 1940, and 
the last not earlier than 1950. The investiga- 
tion is in many respects unique and has already 
yielded results of great value that has fully 
justified the expenditures (about $60,000) in- 


volved. It would indeed be unfortunate if the 
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present investigation could not be continued, 
and it is to be hoped that adequate funds wil! 
be secured for the completion of this valuabk 
research. 


S. J. Houmes 


COMENIUS AND THE INDIANS: 

A LITTLE less than three hundred years ago 
the rapidly growing popularity of Comenius’ 
“Janua Linguarum” was beginning to make his 
name familiar not only throughout Europe but 
in certain parts of Asia and even in the infant 
English colonies in America. That his fame 
was not only wide-spread but firmly established 
is evidenced by the fact that, notwithstanding 
its partial eclipse during the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, it seems in our time 
to be increasing rather than diminishing. A 
succession of notable books on Comenius has 
appeared within the last two or three decades 
and scholarly investigations continue either 
to bring to light additional records relating to 
his long and active life or to afford fresh and 
illuminating interpretations of those 
have proven obscure or confusing. 

Of the latter, perhaps, the best known to 
American students is Cotton Mather’s state- 
ment in his “Magnalia” that Comenius at one 
time accepted from “our Mr. Winthrop” an in- 
vitation to become president of Harvard Col- 
lege. The improbability of this statement rests, 
of course, upon the fact that on neither of the 
two oceasions when, so far as is known, the 
younger John Winthrop and Comenius might 
have met was there a vacancy in the presidency 
of Harvard College. 

Mr. Robert Fitzgibbon Young presents in 
his interesting monograph, “Comenius and the 
Indians of New England,” two novel and yet 
fairly plausible explanations of this much-dis- 
cussed passage. Incidentally he points out that 
the statement was repeated by Mather in his 
“Ratio Disciplinae Fratrum Nov-Anglorum.” 

Like other investigators, Mr. Young is con 
vineed that Mather’s assertion has a factual 
basis of some sort. While Mr. Matthews, how- 

1 Robert Fitzgibbon Young, M.A. (Oxford), 
F. R. Hist. S., Member of the Royal Bohemian 
Society of Sciences, Prague, ‘‘Comenius and the 
Indians of New England.’’ Published by the 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies in 


the University of London, King’s College, 40 Tor- 
rington Square, London, W. C. 1. 1929. Price 3s. 


which 
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ever, in his “Comenius and Harvard College” 
(“Publications of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, Vol. XXI) suggests that Win- 
throp and Comenius may have discussed the 
appointment as a possibility in ease of a 
vacancy, Mr. Young is inclined to the view that 
the appointment in question was to some other 
position than to the leadership of the New Eng- 
land college. It may have been, he believes, to 
a general superintendency of the education of 
children of Indian converts. 


It seems likely that Winthrop met Comenius at 
London in 1641 or in Holland in 1642 and tried 
to persuade him to come to New England to 
organise the education of the children of the In- 
dian converts. 


In support of this hypothesis Mr. Young 
cites the fact, hitherto largely overlooked, that 
in one? of his references to his visit to London 
Comenius states that he was invited there “on 
the advice of certain pious theologians and 
bishops” to confer regarding missionary work, 
particularly “in New England.” He quotes also 
two other passages from the letters of Comenius 
which relate to the spread of Christianity among 
the American Indians. References to this are 
cited also from the journal of the elder Win- 
throp. 


EDUCATIONAL 


THis list is prepared annually, appear- 
ing later than usual this year in an attempt 
to make it as complete as possible. Instead 
of issuing a supplementary list in April as 
was done last year, the complete list of 
Educational Books of 1931 has been held 
back to be published in March. The starred 
titles are those included in the ‘‘Sixty 
Educational Books of 1931,’’ published in 
the Journal of the National Education 
Association for March, 1932. 

This list contains no foreign books ex- 

2In his dedicatory letter to the Royal Society 
of London prefacing his ‘‘ Via Lucis.’’ 


1 Prepared by Joseph L. Wheeler and Rea J. 
Steele, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 


Maryland. 
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A second suggestion is that the invitation 
Mather refers to was to the headship of a pro- 
posed college or society of research which Win- 
throp, together with other founders of what be- 
came the Royal Society, were planning to 
remove to New England in case continued dis- 
orders in England rendered its establishment 
there impracticable. 

This suggestion, Mr. Young shows, derives 
some measure of plausibility from a statement 
in the fortieth volume of the “Transactions of 
the Royal Society” that 


had not the civil wars happily ended as they did, 
Mr. Boyle and Mr. Wilkins . . . with several other 
learned men, would have left England, and out of 
esteem for the most excellent and valiant Governor, 
John Winthrop the younger, would have retired to 
his new-born colony, and there have established 
that Society for Promoting Natural Knowledge, 
which these gentlemen had formed as it were in 
embryo. 


Apart from its value as an attempt to solve 
the riddle of the purported agreement of 
Comenius to come to New England, Mr. Young’s 
monograph throws many interesting sidelights 
upon the activities, educational and otherwise, 
of the great Bohemian reformer. 


L. F. ANDERSON 


BOOKS OF 1931’ 


cept those English books that have been 
imported and are for sale in this country. 
It has been limited to the field of educa- 
tion in its broadest sense, excluding courses 
of study from various cities and states, and 
books on religious education. 

As a ‘“‘barometer’’ of current trends of 
interest, the present list shows that ‘‘ad- 
ministration and supervision’’ are still in 
the fore, while ‘‘curriculum”’ and ‘‘junior 
high school’’ have had even less space than 
last year devoted to them. There are more 
titles on child psychology than the number 
of informal child study books in 1930. In 
fine arts, 1930 produced three similar and 
very useful books on creative drama, while 
1931 has given us more material on music 


’ 
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and art in the school than has appeared in 
the teaching field for some time. Several 
valuable books on college teaching have ap- 
‘Adult education’’ has a larger 
number of books and more outstanding 
ones this year than last. A worthwhile 
series has resulted as the work of the White 
House Conference Child Health and 
Protection and herein are included its sev- 
eral publications regarding the welfare of 


peared. 


on 


children. 

Every effort has been made to discover 
material, by ehecking the Cumulative Book 
Index, the Education Index and over a 
hundred current educational periodicals. 
Approximately 100 more titles were found 
in 1931, a total of 777 as compared with 
the 685 titles discovered in 1930. 

The chief value of the following list is, 
we hope, its attempted completeness and 
its convenience as a key to pamphlet mate- 
rial as well as the better known books on 
special topics. In spite, however, of direct 
inquiries to every publisher, including uni- 
versities and research institutions, careful 
scrutiny of government lists and cata- 
logues, and requests to other libraries for 
additions, it is realized that the following 


list is probably not ecomplete—no list 
can be. 
LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
(1) History, PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 
Anderson, L. F. Pestalozzi. 283 p. 1931. McGraw- 


Hill. $2.00. 

*Bagley, W. C. Education, crime, and social progress. 
150 p. 1931. Macmillan. $1.20. 

Bollig, R. J. The German Catholic schools in south- 
ern Russia. (Catholic univ. of Amer. Educational 


research monographs, Vo! VI, No. 2) 30 p. 1931. 
Catholic Educ. Press. $1.00. 
Botsford, E. H. Fifty years at Williams. Book III 


Administrations of John Haskell Hewitt, 1901— 
1902; Henry Hopkins, 1902-1908. Ltd. ed, 1931. 


Alumni Office, 15-17 Jessup Hall, Williamstown, 
Mass. $1.50. 

Brubacher, J. S. Henry Barnard on education. 
298 p. 1931. MeGraw-Hill. $2.25. 

Buchholz, H. E. (Ezekiel Cheever, pseud.) Fads 
and fallacies in present-day education. 200 p. 
1931. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Burnett, C. T. Hyde of Bowdoin, a biography of 
William De Witt Hyde; with an introduction by 


G. H. Palmer. 364 p. 1931. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$4.00. 

Carrington, W. T. History of education in Missouri. 
141 p. 1931. State Supt. of Public Schools, Jef- 


ferson City, Mo. $1.00. 
Cavenagh, F. A., ed. James and John Stuart Mill 
on Education. 208 p. 1931 Cambridge Univ. 
0. 


Press, Macmillan, N. Y. C. $2.0 
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Cebollero, P. A. Education in Porto Rico, 1920- 
1930. (U.S. Office of Educ. Leaflet, No. 4) 13 p. 
1931. Supt. of Doc. $.05. 


Education and the philosophy of ex 
perimentalism. 264 p. 1931. Century. $2.00, 

Clapp, F. L., Chase, W. J., and Merriman, Cc. , 
technique of study to accompany “An introduction 
to education.” 134 p. 1931. Ginn. $.80, 

Coade, T. F., ed. Harrow lectures on education: 
being a series of addresses delivered at the first 
junior public schooi masters’ conference at Harrow 


Childs, J. L. 


school in January, 1930. 230 p. 1931. Cam 
bridge Univ, Press, Macmillan, N. Y. C. $3.50 

Cole, P. R. A histery of educational thought. 316 p. 
1931. Oxford Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Confrey, Burton. Secularism in American educa 
tion: its history. (Catholic univ. of Amer. Educa- 
tional research monographs, Vol. VI, No.1) 153 p. 
1931. Catholic Edue. Press. $1.50. 

Council of Christian Associations. Education ade 


quate for modern times: discussions and proposals 
of the National student-faculty conference on re 
ligion in education. 276 p. 1931. Association 
Press, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. $2.00. 

Bewey, John. The way out of educational confu 
sion. (Inglis lecture) 41 p. 1931. Harvard 
Univ. Press. $1.00. 

Doughton, Isaac. Syllabus in an introduction to a 
philosophy of education. 108 p. 1931. The Au 
thor, 101 Sherwood St., Mansfield, Penn. $1.25. 

Ebaugh, C. D. The national system of education in 
Mexico. (Studies in educ. No. 16) 149 p. 1931. 
Johns Hopkins Press, 2.00. : 

Eby, Frederick. Early Protestant educators: the 

educational writings of Martin Luther, John Cal 
vin, and other leaders of Protestant thought. 312 
p. 1931. McGraw-Hill. $2.25. 

Elliott, / Paraguay: its cultural heritage, social 
conditions, and edueational problems. (Cont. to 
eduec. No, 210 p. 1931. Teachers College, 
Columbia. 2.50. 

Eurich, A. C., ed. The changing educational world, 
1905-1930: papers read on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the College of educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. 311 p. 1931. 
Univ. of Minn. Press. $3.00. 

Franklin, Benjamin. Proposals relating to the edu 
cation of youth in Pensilvania. (Ltd. ed. books) 


~] 


32 p. 1931. Univ. of Penn. $2.50. 

¥rasier, G. W., and Armentrout, W. D., editors. An 
introduction to the literature of education. 562 p. 
1931. Scott, Foresman. $2.00. 

Goodsell, Willystine, ed. Pioneers of women’s edu- 
cation in the United States. 311 p. 1931. Me 


Graw-Hill. $2.25. 

Haney, J. L., ed. Barnwell addresses, vol. 1, 1922- 
1930. 436 p. 1931. J. Faltermayer, Sec’y, Cen 
tral High School, Philadelphia, Penn. $1.00. 

, Aart, J. K. Creative moments in education: a docu- 
* mentary interpretation of the history of education. 
476 p. 1931. Henry Holt. $3.00 

Hofstead, J. A. American educators of Norwegian 
origin: a biographical dictionary. 316 p. 1951. 
The Author, 854 68th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. $3.50. 

Honeywell, R. J. The educational work of Thomas 
Jefferson. (Harvard studies in educ. Vol. XVI) 
295 p. 1931. Harvard Univ. Press. $3.00. 

Horn, H. H. This new education. 280 p. 
Abingdon. $2.50. 

Hovre, Franz de. Philosophy and education: the 
modern educational theories of naturalism, social 
ism, and nationalism: a textbook for normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges ; tr. from French edi- 
tion of G. Siméons by Rev. E. B. Jordan. 443 p. 


1931. 


1931. Benziger. $3.25. 
Josephson, Matthew. Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 559 p. 
1931. Harcourt. $5.00. 


Kandel, I. L., ed. (Seventh) Educational yearbook 
of the Institute of international education, 1930. 
544 p. 1931. Teachers College, Columbia. $3.50. 

Keatinge, M. W., ed. Comenius. 255 p. 1931. 
McGraw-Hill. $2.00, 

Keep, R. A. Fourscore years: a history of Mills col- 

. (Ltd. no. ed.) 143 p. 1931. The Author, 
Mills College P, O., Cal. 3.00. 

Kirkham, F. W. Educating all the children of all 
the people. (U. S. Office of Educ. Bulletin 1931, 


No. 11) 57 p. 1931. Supt. of Doc.  $.10. 
Leary, D. B. Living and learning: a philosophy of 
education. 477 p. 1931. R. R. Smith. $2.25. 


Dependability in philosophy of educa 


Lepley, Ray. 
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tion. (Cont. to educ. No, 461) 96 p. 1931. Snedden, David. Cultural educations and common 
reachers College, Columbia. $1.50. sense: a study of some sociological foundations 


(Franciscan 


Maas, Andrew. Pere Girard, educator. 
studies, No. 9) 69 p. 1931. J. F. Wagner. $.50. 
McCallister, W. J.. The growth of freedom in edu- 


a critical interpretation of some historical 

589 p. 1931. R. R. Smith. $6.00. 

Matzen, J. M. State constitutional provisions for 

~edueation: fundamental attitude of the American 
people regarding education as revealed by state 
cons P itutional provisions, 1776-1929. (Cont, to 
edue. No. 462) 159 p. 1931. ‘Teachers College, 
Columbia. $1.75. 

*\fessenger, J. F. An interpretative history of educa- 


eation : 






tion. 87 p. 1931. Crowell. $2.00. : 
Murp hy, A. J. Education for world-mindedness. 
36 p. 1931. Abingdon. $2.50; $2.75 by mail. 


Department of Su- 


N it onal Edueation Association. Der 
Division. Education 


perintendence and Research 


al scussed in lay magazines, February 1, 1931. 
(Educational research service. Circular, No. 2) 
Vimeographe d. 8 p. 1931. The Association. 


Research Service. 


With — ription to Educ. 
Department of Su- 


National Edueation Association. 
perintendence and Research Division, Education 
d scussed in lay magazines, April 1, 1931. (Edu- 
eational research service. Cire ular, No. 5) 
Vimeographed. 8 p. 1931. The Association. 
With subscription to Educ. Research Service. 

National Education Association. Department of Su- 
perintendence and Research Division, Education 
discussed in lay magazines, June 1, 1931. (Edu- 
cational research — service. Circular, No. 7) 
Vimeographed. 11 p. 1931. The Association. 
With subscription to Educ. Research Service. 

National Education Association. Department of Su- 
perintendence and Research Division. Education 
discussed in lay magazines, June 1 to October 1, 


1951. (Educational research service. Circular, 
No. 8) Mimeographed. 17 p. 1931. The Asso- 
ciation. With subscription to Educ. ! ‘search 


Service, 

National Edueation Association. 
perintendence and Research Division. Education 
discussed in lay magazines, December 1, 1931. 
(Edueational research service. Circular, No, 11) 
Vimeographed. 9 p. 1931. The Association. 
With subscription to Educ. Research Service. 

National Education Association. National Council 
on Education. What are the major objectives of 
education? 24 p. 1931. The Association. $.20. 

National Edueation Association. Research Division. 
Childhood and the depression: a look ahead. 42 p 
1931. The Association. $.20. 

National Society for the Study of Education. Thir- 
tieth yearbook, part II. The textbook in Ameri- 
can education. 364 p. 1931. Public School Pub. 

$2.50 cloth ; $1.75 paper. 

National Society for the Study of Educational So- 
ciology. Third yearbook: education and _ eco- 
nomics; ed. by H. F. Clark and B. R. Andrews. 
- 1' 1931. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.25. 

Park, F. A history of the Lowell institute school, 
1903 51938, 192 p. 1931. Harvard Univ. Press. 
$2.50. 

Parker, Beryl. The Austrian educational institutes. 
184 p. 1931. N. Y. Univ. Book Store, 81 Wash- 
ington Square, East, N. Y. C. $2.50. 

Quarter century of learning: 1904-1929; as_ re- 
corded in leetures delivered at Columbia univer- 
sity on the occasion of the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding. 380 p. 
1931. Columbia Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Radtke, Bruno. Some observations on German and 
English education in elementary and secondary 
schools. (Kansas studies in educ. Vol. II, No. 1) 
36 p. 1931. Univ. of Kan. No charge—available 
on exchange basis. 

Raymont, Thomas. Education. 1931. 
mans, 2.75. 

Reisner, E, H. 
tion to the study of education. 
as a publie policy. (Teachers College, syllabi, 


Department of Su- 


Co. 


337 p. Long- 
A syllabus for a historical introduc- 
Part I—Education 
No. 


HA 31 p. 1931. Teachers College, Columbia. 
“Rugg, Harold. Culture and Seaton in America. 
_ 404 p. 1931. Harcourt. $2.75 
Sadiq, I. K. Modern Persia and her educational Sys- 
tem. (Studies of the International institute, No. 
an 125 p. 1931. Teachers College, Columbia. 


V 





, Alberty, H. B., 
’ the secondary school. 


designed to refine, increase, and render more fune- 


tional the personal cultures of men, 324 p. 1931. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 

*Snedden, David. Towards better educations: some 
critical sociological examinations of a variety of 
eurrent problems of coordinating purposes and 
methods in education. 427 p. 1931. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $4.00. 

U. S. Department of State. Report of the United 
States commission on education in Haiti. (Latin 
Amer, series, No. 5) 74 p. 1931. Gov’t Print. 
Office. $.15. 

U. S. Department of the Interior. The Office of edu- 


its history, its publications. 

of Doc. Gratis. 

Thomas, ed. Educational views of Benjamin 

270 p. 1931. McGraw-Hill. $2.00. 
Handbook in the principles of educa- 

the standpoint of the teacher. 48 p. 

Pub. Co., Farmville, Va. $.50; 


duties, 
1931. Supt. 


eation: its 
13 p. 
Woody, 
Franklin. 
Wynne, J. P. 
tion from 
1931. Clarion 
$.2 postage. 
AND SUPERVISION 


(2) ADMINISTRATION 


(See also Teachers and Teaching Methods) 
Abel, J. F. Information about the certificates issued 
by the Scottish education department. (U. §. 
Office of Educ. Circular, No. 38) Mimeographed. 
8 p. 1931. Supt. of Doc. Gratis. 
and Thayer, V. T. Supervision in 
471 p. 1931, D.C. Heath. 
$2.00. 
Alexander, Carter. Educational fimance_ studies: 
V summaries and evaluations for school administra 
tors of recent educational finance dissertations at 


Teachers college, Columbia’ university. 92 p. 
1931. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.00. 
Alexander, Carter. Educational research: sugges- 
Y/tions and sources of data with specific reference 
to administration. 3rd ed, rev. and enl. 120 p. 
1931. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.00. 
American Educational Research Association. School 
organization. (Review of educational research, 
Vol. I, No. 3) 84 p. 1931. The Association, 


N. E. A. $1.00. 

American school and university: a yearbook devoted 
to the design, construction, equipment, utilization, 
and maintenance of educational buildings and 
grounds. 559 p. 1931. The Amer. School Pub. 
Corp., 470 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. $5.00. 

Association for Childhood Education. Committee on 
Supervision. Supervisory practices: nursery 
kindergarten—primary. Mimeographed. 49 p. 
1931. The Association. $.15. 

*Barr, A. S. Introduction to the scientific study of 

¥ elassroom supervision. 399 p. 1931. Appleton. 
$2.50. 

Brown, J. F. 
Rey, ed. 56 p. 


schoolbooks. 


25. 


State publications of 
1931. Macmillan. §. 
Brunstetter, M. R. 3usiness management in school 
systems of different sizes: a study of certain as- 
pects of business management in nine New Jersey 
cities, (Cont. to educ. No, 455) 135 p. 1931. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Byrne, Lee. Check list materials for publie school 
¥ building specifications, covering the general speci 
fications. (Cont. to ed. No. 492) 195 p. 1931 
Teachers College, Columbia. $2.25. 

*Carpenter, W. W., and Rufi, John. The teacher and 
Y secondary-school administration from the point of 


view of the classroom teacher. 460 p. 1931. 
Ginn. $2.40. 

Chase, V. E. School building survey and program. 
72 p. 1931 Fordson Public Schools. Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, Dearborn, Mich. $1.00. 

Child Study Association of America. Disciplinary 
devices: punishment. 15 p. 1931. The Associa- 
tion. $.20. 

Child Study Association of America. Disciplinary 
devices: rewards. 19 p. 1951. The Association. 

» 

Clark, Z R. Recognition of merit in superinten 
dents’ reports to the public. (Cont. to educ. No. 
7 123 p. 1931. Teachers College, Columbia. 

«fo. 

Cochran, H. A. The status of the Superintendent of 
schools in dev ‘tee 90 p. 1931. Temple 
Univ. Press. $1.0 


Cole, R. D. eentionet achievement in North Da- 
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kota--town and rural schools. (Univ. of North 
Dakota departmental bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 2) 
53 p. 1931. The University. Gratis upon re 
quest, 

Covert, Timon. An annotated bibliography of stud- 
ies on consolidation and transportation, 1923- 
1929. (U. S. Office of Edue. Circular, No. 9) 


1931. The Office. Gratis. 


Mimeographed. 26 p. 
for school consolidation 


Covert, Timon. State aid 
and pupil transportation. (U. S. Office of Educ. 
Leaflet, No. 3) 9 p. 1931. Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

Dartmouth College. Amos Tuck School of Adminis- 
tration and Finance. Manual on research and re- 
ports with special application to investigations in 
the field of business, economics, and public affairs. 
108 p. 1931. Williams and Wilkins. $1.25. 

Deffenbaugh, W. S. School administration in state 
educational survey reports. (U. S. Office of Educ. 
Bulletin 1930, No. 35) 34 p. 1931. Supt. of 
Doc. $.10. 

*Edmondson, J. B., 


Roemer, Joseph, and Bacon, F. L. 


Secondary school administration. 483 p. 1931. 
Macmillan. $2.25. ; 
Educational Press Association of America. Educa- 


analysis for advertisers and 

1931. The Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.  §$.10. 

Elsbree, W. S. Teachers’ salaries. 286 p. 1931. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $2.50. 

*Engelhardt, Fred. Public school organization and 
administration. 595 p. 1931. Ginn. $3.60. 

Engelhardt, N. L. Surve y field book for the analysis 
of a high school building. 45 p. 1931. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $.50. 

Essex, D. L. Bonding versus pay-as-you-go in the 
financing of school buildings. (Cont. to educ. No. 
496) 101 p. 1931. Teachers College, Columbia. 
$1.50. 

Eubank, L. A. Organization and administration of 
laboratory schools in state teachers colleges. 
(Bulletin, Vol. XXXI, No.4) 89 p. 1931. North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Mo. $1.00. 

Fitch, H. N. An analysis of the supervisory activi- 
ties and techniques of the elementary school train- 
ing supervisor in state normal schools and teach- 


tional market: an 
their counsel. 32 p. 


ers colleges, (Cont, to educ. No, 476) 130 p. 
1931. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Fitzpatrick, F. B. Supervision of elementary schools. 
128 p. 1931. F, A. Owen Pub. Co. $1.00. 


Fowlkes, J. G., and Jones, L, F. State support for 
public high schools in Wisconsin. (Univ. of Wis- 
eonsin. Bur. of educational research bulletin, No. 
12) 82 p. 1931. The University. $100. 

Grossnickle, F. E. Capital outlay in relation to a 
state’s minimum educational program. (Cont. to 
educ. No. 464) 67 p. 1931. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $1.50. 

Harrison, W. K., and Dobbin, 
of today and tomorrow. 233 p. 
tural Book Pub. Co. $16.50. 

Henzlik, F. E. School administration and the train- 
ing of superintendents for small city school sys- 
tems. (Univ. of Nebraska. Educational mono- 
graph No.1) 35 p. 1931. The University. $.50. 

Hillegas, M. The elements of classroom super- 
vision, 224 p. 1931. Laidlaw. $1.76. 

Horstick, S. M. A study of sources of revenue for 
public education in New Jersey. 140 p. 1931. 
Univ. of Penn. $1.50 paper. 

Houston, Texas. Board of Education. The building 
program of the Houston independent school dis- 


C. E. School buildings 
1931. Architec- 


trict. (1929-1930) 121 p. 1931. The Board. 
$.75. 

Hunkins, R. V. Superintendent at work in smaller 
schools. 401 p. 1931. D. C. Heath. $2.00. 


Huus, R. O., and Cline, D. I. Municipal school and 


university stadia. (Publication, No. 18) 33 p. 
1931. Municipal Administration Service, 261 
Broadway, N. Y. C. $.35. 


Jensen, F. A. Current procedure in selecting text- 
books. 157 p. 1931. Lippincott. $2.40. 
Job, L. B., Reeder, W. G., and Heck, A. O. The 
school clerk and his records. Handbook for Part 
II of The uniform school accounting system. 80 p. 


1931. Public School Pub. Co. $1.25. 
Ketler, F. C. Reserve funds in public school finance. 
(Cont. to edue. No, 456) 77 p. 1931. Teachers 


$1.50. 
Taxation and 
(Bulletin, No. 


College, Columbia. 
Klemmedson, G. S. 
finance in Colorado. 


public school 
376) 38 p. 
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y *National Education Association. 


VoL. 35, No. 899 


1931. Colo. Agricultural College Experiment Sta 
tion, Fort Collins, Colo. Gratis. 

Kyte, G. C. Problems in school supervision. 214 p. 
5 1931. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.60. 


Educational service: its functions 
and possibilities. (Cont. to educ. No. 509) 212 Dp 
1931. a College, Columbia. $2.00, j 

Magee, H. . Unit costs of salaries in teachers col- 
leges aaa normal schools. (Cont. to educ. No, 
489) 75 p. 1931. Teachers College, Columbia, 
$1.50. 

Massachusetts. Department of Education. Salaries 
of teachers in the public schools of Massachusetts 
for the school year 1931. (Bulletin No. 9, Whole 


Langford, H. D. 


No. 229) 47 p. 1931 Dept. of Educ., Boston, 
Mass, 
Michigan Education Association. School economics 


through efficient administration and management. 
39 p. 1931. The Association, Lansing, Mich. 
Gratis. Ltd. supply. 

Michigan Education Association. Department of 
Elementary-School Principals. Fifth yearbook: 
the principal as an educational leader. 112 p. 
1931. The Association. $1.00. 

Morrison, J. C. Standards for the preparation and 
certification of elementary school principals. 13 p. 
1931. Univ. of State of N. Y. Gratis. 

Nanninga, S. P. A plan of organization of the State 
department of education. (Univ. of New Mexico 
bulletin, Vol. V, No. 2) 19 p. 1931. The Uni- 
versity.  $.25. 

National Education Association. 
mentary-School Principals. 
the principal and supervision. 
Association. $2.00. 


Department of Ele- 
The tenth yearbook: 
652 p. 1931. The 


Department of Su- 
yearbook: five unifying 


perintendence. Ninth 
543 p. 1931. 


factors in American education. 
The Association. $2.00. 

National Education Association. 
perintendence and Research Division. Preliminary 
figures on classroom teachers’ salaries, 1930-31, 
in eighty-six large cities. (Educational research 
service. Circular, No. 3) 7p. 1931. The Asso- 
ciation. With subscription to Educ. Research 
Service. 

National Education Association. Department of Su- 
perintendence and Research Division. Salary 
schedules for elementary school principals, 1930- 
31, eighty-eight cities over 100,000 in population. 
(Educational research service. Circular, No. 10) 
26 p. 1931. The Association. With subscription 
to Educ. Research Service. 

National Education Association. Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction. Fourth 
yearbook: the evaluation of supervision. 182 p. 
1931. Teachers College, Columbia. $2.00. 

National Education Association. Research Division. 
Flat-rate and percent-of-salary retirement systems, 
(Studies in state educational administration, No. 
7) 10 p. 1931. The Association. $.25. 

National Education Association. Research Division. 
Personal income tax and school support. (Studies 
in state educational administration, No. 8) 20 p. 
1931. The Association. $.25. 

National Education Association. Research Division. 
The principal at work on his problems. (Bulletin, 
Vol. IX, No. 2) 94-159 pp. 1931. The Associa- 
tion. $.25. 

National Education Association. 
Salaries in city school systems, 1930-31. 
tin, Vol. IX, No. 3) 162-227 pp. 1931. 
sociation. $.25. 

National Education Association. Research Division. 
Salaries paid school administrative and super- 
visory officers, 1930-31, eighty-eight cities over 
100,000 in population. (Speciai salary tabulations 
I-B through V-B) 14 p. 1931. The Association. 
$5.00 per set. : 

National Education Association. Research Division. 
Salaries paid teachers, principals, and certain 
other school employees, 1930-31, eighty-eight cities 
over 100,000 in population. (Special salary tabu- 
lations I-A through V-A) 27 p. 1931. The 
Association. $5.00 per set. ao 

National Education Association. Research Division. 
Staffs and salaries in state departments of edu- 
cation. (Studies in state educational administra- 
tion, No.9) 61 p. 1931. The Association. $.25. 

New York (State) University. Public school finances 
in cities, villages under superintendents and other 


Department of Su- 


Research Division. 
(Bulle- 
The As- 
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villages maintaining academic departments; also 
tables showing total finances and other data _for 
all public schools for the school year ending July 


31, 1929. (Univ. of the state of New York bulle- 
tin, No. 965) 137 p. 1931. The University. 
$.10. 


Nobel, E. H. Status and professional preparation of 

*reereation center executives and workers in Cali- 
fornia, 1929. (Univ. of California publications in 
educ. VI, No. 4) 217-283 pp. 1931. The Uni- 
versity. $1.15. 

Pennsylvania. Department of Public Instruction. 
Rules and regulations for public school building 
construction, (Bulletin No. 57) 43 p. 1931. The 
Department. Gratis. 

Perry, C. A., and Williams, M. P. 
centers and their community policy. 
Russell Sage Foundation. $.50. 

Phillips, Velma. Evidence of the need of education 
for efficient purchasing. (Cont. to educ. No. 447) 
114 p. 1931. Teachers College, Columbia, $1.50. 

Prewett, H. O. The economic advantages of special 
promotions: the amount saved to the school sys- 


New York school 
78 p. 1931. 


tem by permitting pupils to skip half grades. 
Mimeographed. Zt Pp 1931. Public Schools, 
Fort Worth, Texas. $.50. 

Pringle, R. W. The psychology of high-school disci- 
pline. 362 p. 1931. D. C. Heath. $1.60. 


Proctor, A. M. Safeguarding the school board’s pur- 
chase of architects’ working drawings. (Cont. to 
educ, No. 474) 1388 p. 19381. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $2.00. 

Puckett, R. C. Making a high school schedule of 
recitations. 164 p. 1931. Longmans. $1.80. 
*Reavis, W. C., and others. The elementary school: 
its organization and administration. 571p. 19381. 

Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.00. 

Skidmore, F. R. A cross section of supervision in 
Garrett County, Maryland. (Maryland school bul- 
letin, Vol. XIII, No. 2) 70 p. 19381. State Dept. 
of Eduec., Baltimore, Md.  $.35. 

Smith, 8S. L. Community school ed. 


plans. Rey. 


39 p. 1931. Julius Rosenwald Fund, Nashville, 
Tenn. Gratis. 
*Swift, F. H. Federal and state policies in public 


school finance in the United States. 931, 
Ginn. $3.80. 
Thrun, F. M. 


to equalize the burden. 


472 p. 


School financing in Michigan: a plan 
(Special bulletin, No. 212) 


79 p. 1931. Mich. Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, East Lansing, Mich. Gratis while supply 
lasts. 


. S. Office of Education. Accredited higher insti- 
tutions, 1930-31. (Bulletin 1930, No. 19, supple- 
ment) 9 p. 1931. Supt. of Doc. Gratis. 


(3) Reports, SURVEYS, STATISTICS 
AND LEGISLATION 
(For Surveys of Special Phases see other Headings) 

American Association of University Women.  Pro- 
ceedings: fiftieth anniversary and seventh national 
convention (forty-third general meeting) April 8—- 
11, 1931. 309 p. 1931. The Association. $1.00. 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland. Proceedings of the 
forty-fourth annual convention, Atlantic City, 1930. 
109 p. 1931. G. W. McClelland, Sec’y, Univ. of 
Penn. Gratis to Association members, 

Association of Urban Universities. Proceedings of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth annual meetings, 
1929 and 1930. 190 p. 19381. The Association, 
i S. Marsh, See’y, Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1.00, 

Bachman, F. P., and others. Public schools of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. A survey report. 373 p. 1931. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies. $1.00. 

Barrows, A. P. School building survey and program 
for Warwick, Rhode Island: a study of a town in 
the path of an expanding metropolitan area. (U. 
S. Office of Educ. Bulletin 1930, No. 33) 77 p. 
1931. Supt. of Doc. $.15. 

Beaumont Publie Schools. Annual report on tests 
and classification in Beaumont schools for 1929- 


31. 20 p. 1931. Board of Educ., Beaumont, 
Texas, 
Buffalo. Municipal Research Bureau. Report of 


the Buffalo school survey. 2 vol. 271 p., 230 p. 
an The Bureau, White Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ov. . 
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Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.  Di- 
vision of Intercourse and Education. Annual 


report of the director for the year 1930—Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 79 p. 1931. Carnegie Endow- 
ment. Gratis. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Annual review of legal education for the 
year 1930. 66p. 1931. The Foundation. Gratis. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 


ing. Twenty-fifth annual report of the president 
and treasurer, 1930. 206 p. 1931. The Founda- 
tion. Gratis. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Thirty-first 


annual report of the secretary. 205 p. 1931. 
The Board, 431 W. 117th St., N. Y. Cc. Gratis. 
Comstock, L. M. Per capita costs in city schools, 
1929-30. (U. S. Office of Edue. Pamphlet, No. 

19) 13 p. 19381. Supt. of Doc. $.05. 

Conference on Education for Negroes in Texas. Pro- 
ceedings of the second annual conference, Prairie 
View state college, Texas, 1931. (Prairie View 
standard, Vol. XVII, No. 16) 47 p. 1931. The 
College, Prairie View, Texas. Gratis. 

Educational Press Association of America. 
yearbook. 31 p. 1931. The Association. 
mittee on Standards, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
Washington, D. C. $.10. 

Embree, E. R. Julius Rosenwald fund: review for 
the year. 38 p. 1931. Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
900 S. Homan Ave., Chicago, lil. Gratis. 

Falk, A. T. Survey of collegiate instruction in mar- 
keting and advertising 1929-30: a quantitative 
study of instruction relating to commodity distri- 
bution as offered by 633 degree-granting collegiate 


Seventh 
Com- 
ne Wa 


institutions. (Bur. of research and educ. 1931 
series, Bulletin, No. 6) Mimeographed. 62 p. 
1931. Advertising Federation of America, 420 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. $2.50. 

General Education Board. Annual report, 1929— 
1930. 75 p. 1931. The Board, 61 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. Gratis. 


George Peabody College for Teachers. Division of 
Surveys and Field Studies. Public schools of 
Nashville, Tennessee. 373 p. 1931. The Division. 
George Peabody College. $1.00. 


George Peabody College for Teachers. Division of 


Surveys and Field Studies. All-year school of 
Nashville, Tennessee. (Field studies, No. 3) 60 
e 1931. The Division. George Peabody College. 
-2e 

Graves, F. P. Addresses and papers, 1926-31. 354 
p. 1931. Univ. of State of N. Y. Gratis. 

Hebb, Bertha. An indexed list of city school re 
ports, 1929-30. (U. S. Office of Educ. Circular, 
No. 39) Mimeographed, 20 p. 1931. The 
Office. Gratis. 


Heck, A. O. 
tion and child labor law. 


Study of the Ohio compulsory educa- 
(Ohio State Univ. Bur. 


of educational research monographs, No. 9) 210 
p. 1931. The University. 2.00. 
High School Conference, Urbana, Illinois. Proceed- 


ings of the high school conference of November 


20, 21, and 22, 1930. (Univ. of Illinois bulletin, 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 16) 327 p. 1931. The Uni- 
versity, High School Visitor’s Office. Gratis. 


Holy, T. C. Survey of the schools of Springfield, 


Ohio. (Ohio State Univ. Bur. of educational re- 
search monographs, No. 10) 84 p. 1931. The 
University. $1.00. 

Illinois. University. College of Education.  Pro- 


ceedings of the annual conference of the faculty 
of the College of education, University of Illinois, 
with the superintendents of the schools of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, Ill., Nov. 20, 1930. (Bulletin, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 26. Bur. of educational research 
— No. 54) 36 p. 1931. The University. 


.30. 

Illinois Vocational Association. 
vention at Hotel Sherman, 
7-8, 1930. (Bulletin, No. 2) 
Association. Gratis. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund. Report on _ schoolhouse 
construction, transportation, and school libraries 
to July 1, 1931. 3 p. 1931. Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, Nashville, Tenn. Gratis. 

Keyworth, M. R. Legal aspects for the records of 

171 p. 1931. 


Report of the con- 
Chicago, November 
63 p. 1931. The 


proceedings of boards of education. 
Bruce Pub. Co. 
Lide, E. S. 
education. 
11 p. 


$2.25. 
Constitutional basis of public school 
(U. S. Office of Educ. Leaflet, No. 40) 


1931. Supt. of Doc. $.05. 
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University. College of Educational 
Report of the Committee on educa- 
1928-1930. 


Minnesota. 
Research. 


tional research for the biennium 
(Univ. of Minnesota bulletin, Vol, XXXIV, No. 7) 
148 p. 1931. The University, College of Educ. 


Research. Gratis while supply lasts. 

Monroe, Paul, ed. Conference on examinations, held 
in Eastborne, England, May 23-25, 1931, under 
the auspices of The Carnegie corporation, The 
Carnegie foundation, and The International insti- 
tute of Teachers college, Columbia university. 
316 p. 1931. Teachers College, Columbia. $3.00. 

Nanninga, S. P. Report of the survey of the Es- 
tancia public schools with suggestions mutually 
pertinent to other small schools systems in New 
Mexico. (Univ. of New Mexico bulletin, Vol. V, 
No. 3) 61 p. 1931. The University. $.25. 

National Advisory Committee on Education. Report. 
Federal relations to education. Part I. Commit- 
tee findings and recommendations, Part II. Basie 
facts. 140 p.—Part I; 448 p.—Part II. 1931. 
The Committee, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. $1.25 per set. 

National Association of Publie 
Officials, Proceedings of the twentieth annual 
meeting, Richmond, Virginia, May 19-22, 19381. 
84 p. 1931. The Association, J. S. Mount, Sec’y, 
Trenton, N. J. $2.00. 

National Association of State Universities. Trans- 
actions and proceedings, Vol. XXVIII, 1930. 207 
p. 1931. The Association, A. H. Upham, Sec’y, 





School Business 


205 Benton Hall, Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio. 
$.50. 
National Catholic Educational Association. Report 


of the proceedings and addresses of the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting, Philadelphia, Penn., June 
22-25, 1931. (Bulletin, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1) 864 
p. 1931. The Association. $1.00. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Pro- 
ceedings of the thirty-fifth annual meeting, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, May 3-7, 1931, Vol. XXXV. 


oO 


566 p. 1931. The Congress. $3.00. 

National Education Association. Annual report of 
the secretary. 31 p. 1931. The Association. 
$.25. 


National Education Association. Proceedings of the 
sixty-ninth annual meeting held at Los Angeles, 
California, June 27—July 38, 19381. 1200 p. 1931. 
The Association. $3.00, 

National Education Association. Report of the com- 
mittee of one hundred on tenure problems: pre- 
sented at the Los Angeles meeting of the National 
education association, June 30, 1931. 8 p. 19381. 
The Association. $.05. 

National Education Association. 
tirement Allowances, Report, 
1931, at Los Angeles meeting. 22 p. 
Association, $.25. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence. Official report, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, February 21 to February 26, 1931. 316 p. 
1931. The Association. $1.00, 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. Size of 
class in 47 cities over 100,000 in population. 
(Educational research service. Circular, No. 1) 
36 p. 1931. The Association. With subscrip- 
tion to Edue. Research Service. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. Size of 
class in 101 cities 30,000 to 100,000 in population 
and cities under 30,000 in population. (Educa- 
tional research service. Circular, No. 6) 63 p. 
1931. The Association. With subscription to 
Educ. Research Service. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. Trans- 
portation of school children in 67 large school sys- 
tems. (Educational research service. Circular, 
No. 4) 12 p. 1931. The Association. With sub- 
scription to Educ, Research Service. 

National Education Association. Research Division. 
1931 supplement to the bibliographies on eight 
problems of school legislation. Mimeographed. 
26 p. 1931. The Association. Furnished with 
the “Study in state educ. administration.” $.25. 

National League of Compulsory Education Officials. 

Proceedings of the twentieth annual convention 

held in Hotel Seneca, Rochester, N. Y., October 

20—21-—22-23-—24, 1930. 96 p. 1931. The League. 
$2.00. 


Committee on Re- 
presented July, 
1931. The 








> 


& . 
National League of Compulsory Education Officia!s 


Proceedings of the twenty-first annual convent 
held at the Royal York, Toronto, Ontario, ¢ 
ada, October 26—27—-28-29, 1931. 96 p. 193) 
The League. $2.00. 

New York (State) University. 
sixty-sixth convocation of the University of th 
state of New York, Aibany, N. Y., October 16 and 
17, 1930. (Univ. of the state of New York buy! 
letin, No. 976) 97 p. 1931. The Universit 
$.40. 

Ohio State University. Proceedings of the Ohjo 
state educational conference: eleventh annual ses 
sion, ed. by J. H. MacLatchy. (Ohio State Uniy 
bulletin, Vol. XXXVI, No. 3) 544 p. 1931. The 
University. Gratis. Ltd. distribution. 

Philippine Islands. Bureau of Education.  Thirt 
first annual report of the director of education 
for the calendar year 1930. 213 p. 1931. The 
Sureau. Gratis. 

Proffitt, M. M. Industrial education section of the 
survey of the Buffalo publie schools. (U. S. Office 
of Educ. Pamphlet, No. 17) 34 p. 1931. Supt 
of Doe. $.10. 

Riley, E. J. Development of the Montana state ed 
cational organization, 1864-19380. 135 p. 19 
Catholic Univ. of Amer. $1.00, 

Smith, J. H. Legal limitations on bonds and taxa 
Vtion for public school buildings. (Cont. to ¢ 
No. 453) 117 p. 1931. Teachers College, Colu: 

bia. $1.50. 

Southern Conference on Education. Southern con 
ference on education: proceedings of the third 
conference, 1930. (Univ. of North Carolina, Ey 
tension bulletin, Vol. X, No. 9) 137 p. 1931 
The University. $.50. 

Strayer, G. D. Report of the survey of the sch 
of Watertown, Massachusetts. 196 p. 1931 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Taubeneck, O. C. Legal opinions of the non-hig! 
school district law of Illinois. 84 p. 1931. Pub 
Hie School Pub. Co. $.75. 

U/ S. Office of Education. 

cation in the United States, 1928-1930. 

1931, No. 20) 1931. Supt. of Doc. 

U. S. Office of Education. Record of current edi 
tional publications comprising publications from 
July—December, 1930. (Bulletin 1931, No. 
118 p. 1931. Supt. of Doc. $.20. 

U. S. Office of Education. Record of current educa 
tional publications, quarterly, January 1—March 
31, 1931. (Bulletin 1931, No. 9) 105 p. 1931 
Supt. of Doc.  $.15. 

U. S. Office of Education. Record of current edu 
tional publications, April 1—June 30, 1931. (Bu! 
letin 1931, No. 16) 106 p. 1931. Supt. of Di 
$.15. 

U. S. Office of Education. Record of current edu 
tional publications, July 1—-September 30, 1951 
(Bulletin 1931, No. 22 86 p. 1931. Supt. of 
Doc. $.15. 

U. S. Office of Education. School building survey 
and program for Warwick, Rhode Island. (Bul 
letin 1930, No. 33) 77 p. 1931. Supt. of Doc 
$.15. 

U. S. Office of Education. Statistics of public, 
society and school libraries, 1929. (Bulletin 1930, 
No. 37) 365 p. 1931. Supt. of Doc.  $.50. 

U. S. Office of Education. Survey of public higher 
education in Oregon. (Bulletin 1931, No. 8) 295 
p. 1931. Supt. of Doc. $.45. 

U. S. Office of Education. Survey of state-supported 
institutions of higher learning in Arkansas. _(Bul 
letin 1931, No. 6) 139 p. 1931. Supt. of Doc. 
$.25. 

Waller, E. C. <A survey of the church and inde 
pendent schools and colleges of the southern Ap 
palachians. 98 p. 1931. The Author, 1410 
Magnolia Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. $1.00. 


Proceedings of the 
{ 


Biennial survey of edu 
. (Bullet 


(4) CURRICULUM 

American Educational Research Association. Cur- 
riculum. (Review of educational research, Vol. 
I, No. 1) 64 p. 1931. The Association, N. E. A. 
$1.00 paper. 

Broady, K. O., and others. 
enriching the curriculums of small schools. 
of Nebraska. Educational monograph, No. 2) 
p. 1931. The University. $.50 paper. 

Class, FE. C. Prescription and election in elemen 

tary-school teacher-training curricula in_ state 


Practical procedures for 
(Univ. 
S&S 
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teachers colleges. (Cont. to educ. No. 480) 92 p. 
1931. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

‘oxe, W. W., and others. Courses of study and cur- 
riculum offerings in junior high schools in New 
York, state. 330 p. 1931. Univ. of State of N. 

Y. $.75. 

avis, S. E. Teaching the elementary curriculum, 

549 p. 1931. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Houston, Texas. Board of Education. Curriculum 

revision and development in Houston, Texas, 
1924-1930) 108 p. 1931. The Board. $.75. 

ingviek, M. M. Current practices in the construc- 
tion of state courses of study. (U. S. Office of 

Edue, Bulletin 1931, No. 4) 84 p. 1931. Supt. 

of Doe. §$.15. 

Phillips, C. A. 
urriculum. Rev. ed. 521 p. 931. 

» 50. 

Rollins College Conference on Curriculum for the 
College of Liberal Arts. The curriculum for the 
college of liberal arts; being the report of the 
curriculum conference held at Rollins college 
January 19-24, 1931, together with the reports 
of Rollins college committee on curriculum. 40 p. 
1931. The College, Winter Park, Fla. $.50. 

Rooney, J. R. Curricular offerings of Catholic sec- 
ondary schools: an examination of 283 institu- 
tions. (Catholic Univ. of Amer, Educational re- 
search monographs, Vol. VI, No. 4) 48 p. 1931. 
Catholie Edue. Press, $1.50. 

Stevens, M. P. The activities curriculum in the 
primary grades. 440 p. 1931. D. C. Heath. 
£2.00, 


Modern methods a — elementary 
Century. 


s 


(5) CONDUCT AND CHARACTER FORMATION 

Lowyer, V. L., and others. Sixth yearbook of the 
Chieago principals’ club; character education, 
292 p. 1931. 
mouth Court, Chieago, Ill. $1.50. 

R. Student who smokes, 

Antioch Press. $1.00. 

. ee Oe Emotion. (School betterment 
studies, Vol. III, No. 2) 107 p. 1862. BB. C. 
Frick, Edue. Commission, 465 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. Single copies gratis. 

Haddock, Laura, Steps upward in personality: a 
source book of material for administrative officers, 
teachers, sponsors and pupils in elementary and 
secondary schools and civic organizations, cooper- 
ating with the schools in citizenship and charac- 
ter development. 357 p. 1931. Professional & 
Technical Press, 420 Lexington Ave, N. Y. C. 


2nd ed. 64 p. 





Kansas ” City School Service Bulletin. Character 
building: elementary school procedures. (Vol. IV, 
No. 3) 121 p. 1981. Public Schools, Kansas 


King, E. M. Fifty hints and helps in character edu- 
cation. 48 p. 1931. The Author, Fairport Har- 
bor, Ohio. $1.25. 

*McLester, Amelia. The development of character 
a in young children. 126 p. 1931. Scribner. 
$1.2 

Mary ‘Pidelis, Sister, and Mary Charitas, Sister. 
Character calendar. 236 p. 1931. Bruce Pub. 
Co. $1.50. 

Mathews, C. O. Bibliography on the honor system 
and academic honesty in American schools and 
colleges. (U. S. Office of Educ. Pamphlet, No. 16) 
18 p. 1931. Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

Morrison, J. C., and Layman, A. E. Character 
building in New York public schools: an analysis 
of practices reported by teachers and supervisory 
hr - for the school year 1928-1929. 96 p. 
1931. Univ. of State of N. Y. $.10. 

Pennsylvania, Department of Public Instruction. 
Foundations for character education. (Bulletin 
No. 58) 32 p. 1931. Penn. Dept. of Pub. In- 
struction. Gratis. 


(6) CHILD Stupy 

Ackerson, Luton. Children’s behavior problems: a 
Statistical study based upon 5000 children exam- 
ined consecutively at the Illinois institute for 
juvenile research. 268 p. 1931. Univ. of Chie. 
Press, .00. 

*Bolton, F. E. Adolescent education. 506 p. 1931. 
Macmillan. $3.00, 


Child Study Association of America. Teasing— 


harmful and harmless implications, 13 p. 19381. 
The Association. $.20. 
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Chicago Principals’ Club, 315 Ply- V*Morgan, J. J. B. 


/*Murchison, C. 


Y*Caldwell, O. W., 


/*Gifford, W. J., and Shorts, C. P. 
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Child Study Association of America. What do chil- 
dren inherit? 14 p. 1931. The Association. 
$.20. 

Child Study Association of Americ: When children 
eat together: educational possibilities of the lunch 
room, (Summer play schools. Pamphlet, No, 2 
11 p. 1931. The Association. $.20. 

Gerwig, G. W. Everychild: an American ideal, 39 
p. 1931. The Roycroft shops, East Aurora, N. Y. 

Goodenough, F. L. Anger in young children. (In- 
stitute of child welfare monograph series, No. 9) 


278 p. 1931. Univ. of Minn. Press, $2.50. 

Goodenough, F. L., and Anderson, J. E. Experi- 
mental child study. 546 op. 195 Century. 
$3.00. 


Institute for Child Guidance, New York. Selected 
reprints, ed. by L. G. ‘hata (Studies) 1931. 
ba Fund. $1.5 

Kelly, F. Education and os aining ; a presentation 
and PS sn of the section on education and 
training of the White House conference on child 
health and protection at the Detroit meeting of 
the National council of education, 1931. 34 p. 
1931. Nat'l Council of Educ., 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. rratis, 

Minard, R. D. Race attitudes of Iowa children. 
(Univ. of Iowa. Studies in character, Vol. IV, 






~ 


No. 2) 101 p. 1931. The University. Price 
apply. 
Monash, Louis. Know your child. 246 p. 1931. 


McGraw-Hill. $2.00. 

Moore, E. S. The development of mental health in 
a group of young children: an analysis of factors 
in purposeful activity. (Univ. of lowa_ studies, 
New series, No. 207. Studies in child welfare, 
Vol. IV, No. 6) 128 p. 1931. The University. 
$1.50. 

Child psychology. 474 p. 1931. 

R. R. Smith. $4.00. 

A., ed. A handbook of child psychol 
ogy. 711 p. 1931. Clark Univ. Press. $5.00, 
Myers, G. C. Developing personality in the child at 
school: practical mental hygiene for educators. 
375 p. 1931. Greenberg. $2.50. 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. Be 
havior problems of school children. 20 p. 1931. 
The Committee, 450 Seventh Ave., N. Y. CC. §$.15. 

Patri, Angelo. The questioning child and other es- 
says. Rev. ed. 221 p. 1931. Appleton. $1.60. 
Sadler, W. S., and Sadler, Mrs. L. (Kellogg) Pilot- 
ing modern youth: a guide for parents, teachers, 
and others dealing with adolescents; introd. by 
M. V. O’Shea. 370 p. 1931. Funk and Wagnalls. 
$3.50. 

Skalet, Magda. The significance of delayed reac- 
tions in young children. (Comparative psychol- 
ogy monographs, Vol. VII, No. 34) 82 p. 1931. 
Johns Hopkins Press. 5 

Stebbing, L. R. Child training and parent educa 
tion: references to material in recent books. 51 
p. 1931. H. W. Wilson. $.65. 

*White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. Abstracts and addresses of committee 
reports, ed. by K. Glover and H. Moses. 365 p. 
1931. Century. $2.00; $.50 boards. 


(7) EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

American Educational Research Association. Psy- 
chology of the school subjects. (Review of edu 
eational research, Vol. I, No. 5) 325-450 pp. 
1931. The Association, N. E. A. $1.00. 

Bassett, Clara. The school and mental health. 66 
p. 1931. Commonwealth Fund. $.40. 
sird, Charles. Effective study habits. 247 p. 1931 
Century. $1.50. 

Skinner, C. E., and Tietz, J. W. 

The biological basis of education. 534 p. 1931. 
Ginn, $2.72. 

Collman, R. D. The psychogalvanie reactions of 
exceptional and normal school children. (Cont. to 
educ. No. 469) 88 p. 1931. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $1.50. 

Problems in edu- 

eational psychology. 728 p. 1931. Doubleday, 
Doran. $3.00. 

Hanawalt, E. M. Whole and part methods in trial 
and error learning. (Comparative psychology 
monographs, Vol. VII, No. 35) 65 p. 1931. 
Johns Hopkins Press. $1.25. 

Hicks, J. A. The acquisition of motor skill in 
young children. (Univ. of Iowa studies. Studies 
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in child welfare, Vol. IV, No. 5) 80 p. 1931. 

Univ. of Ia. $1.35; $1.00 paper. 

) Bg > Sage of study habits. 

i Jeffery, 53 Sagamore Terrace, 

$50: $.06 postage, 

soard of Education. Department of 
Mental hygiene in the classroom, 

Nat'l Committee for Mental Hy- 

450 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 

The art of study. 117 p. 


Newark, N. J. 
Child Guidance. 
44 p. 1931. 
giene, Inc., 

Pear, T. 
ton. $1.50. 

*Pitkin, W. B. The art of learning. 
McGraw-Hill, $2.50. 

Pitkin, W. B. Hlow we learn: a 
people with emphasis upon the art of. efficient 
reading. 263 p. 1931. McGraw-Hill. $1.60. 

Pressey, L. C., and Ferguson, J. M. Students’ guide 
to efficient study; a manual based on the results 
of scientific ration into the study habits of 


investig 
students, 39 p. 1931. R. R. Smith. 


“put- 
1931. 


$.15 
1931. 


409 p. 


book for young 


college 
$.35. 

Ralston, Alene, and Gage, C. J. Present day 
chology: an objective study in educational 
chology. 404 p. 1931. Lippineott. $2.40. 

Reed, Hl. B. The influence of training on changes in 
variability in achievement. (Psychological mono- 
graphs, No. 185) 59 p. 193 Psychological 
Review Princeton, N. J. 

Robinson, E. 8. Learning and 
1931. niv. of Chic. Press. 

Stephens, J. . The influence of different stimuli 

preceding bonds. (Cont. to educ. No. 493) 
. 19381. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Stretch, L. B. The relation of problem solving abil- 
ity in arithmetic to comprehension in reading. 
(Cont. to educ. No. 87) 47 p. 1931. George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, $.50. 

Strong, I. K., Jr. Change of interests with age: 
based on an examination of more than two thou- 
sand men between the ages of twenty and sixty, 
representing eight occupations. 235 p. 1931. 
Stanford Univ, Press. $4.00. 

*Thorndike, FE. L. Human learning. 206 p. 
Century. $2.25. 

*Trow, W. C. Educational psychology. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $2.80. 

*Wheat, H. G. The psychology of the elementary 
school. 440 p. 1931. Silver, Burdett. $2.00. 
Wilson, F. T. Comparison of difficulty and improve- 
ment in the learning of bright and dull children 
in reproducing a descriptive selection. (Genetic 
psychology monograph, Vol. IX, No. 6) 397-435 

pp. 1931. Clark Univ. Press. $2.00. 

Wrenn, C. G. Practical study aids. 16 p. 1931. 
Stanford Univ. Press. Price—apply. 


psy- 
psy- 


> 4s 
forgetting. 10 p. 


1931. 
504 p. 193 


(8) EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 

Atkins, R. E. Measurement of the intelligence of 
young children by an object-fitting test. 89 p. 
1931. Univ. of Minn. Press, $1.50. 

Barthelmess, H. M. Validity of intelligence test ele- 
ments. (Cont. to educ. No. aed 91 p. 1931. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.5 

Burr, M. Y. A study of sell nal grouping in 
terms of individual variations and the teaching 
problem. (Cont. to educ. No. 457) 69 p. 1931. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Bursch, J. F., and Meltzer, H. New examination: 
its construction and use. 83 p. 1931. Southern 
Cal. School Book Depository, Los Angeles, Cal. 
$.75 one copy; $.50 two or more. 

Camp, B. H. Mathematical part of elementary sta- 
tistics: a textbook for college students. 409 p. 
1931. D. C. Heath. $3.60. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Sixth annual 
report of the Commission on scholastic aptitude 
tests. 31 p. 1931. The Board, 431 W. 117th 
St.. N. Y. C. Gratis. 

Conrad, H. §S., and Harris, Daniel. The free-asso- 
ciation method and the measurement of adult in- 
telligence. 45 p. 1931. Univ. of Cal. Press. 
$.55. 

Cornell, E, 


_Effect of trait differences in ability 
grouping. i 


of the state of New York bulle- 
26 p. 1931. The University. 


Errors of measurement and correla- 
psychology, No. 125) 60 p. 
Columbia Univ., 


Cureton, E. E. 
tion. (Archives of 
Archives of Psychology, 


Davidson, H. An experimental study of bright, 
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average, and dull children at the four-year menta} 
level. (Genetic psychology monographs, Vol. Ix. 
Nos. 3-4) 119-289 pp. 1931. Clark Univ. 
Press. $3.00. 
De Busk, Bb. W., 
pupil achievement 

(Univ. of Oregon publication. 
No. 6) 157-200 pp. 19381. 


and Leighton, R. W. 
and attendant problems. 
Educ. series, Vol, 

The University, 


A study of 


T. G. The meaning and measurement of 
validity. (Catholic univ. of Amer. Educationa) 
research bulletin, Vol. V, No. 7) 27 p. 1931, 
Catholic Educ. Press. $.35. 

Fryer, Douglas. The measurement of interests in 
relation to human adjustment. 488 p. 1931 
Henry Holt. $4.50; $3.60 students ed. 

Gilliland, A. R., Jordan, R. H., and Freeman, F., §, 
Educational measurements and the class-room 
teacher. Rey. ed. 400 p. 1931. Century. $2.25. 

Gordon, H. C. The specific nature of achievemer nt 
and the predictive value of the I, Q. 147 p, 
1931. Univ. of Penn. $1.50 paper. 

Alenmon, V. A. C., and Holt, F. O. A report on the 

‘ administration of scholastic aptitude tests to 
834,000 high school seniors in Wisconsin in 1929 
and 1930. (Univ. of Wisconsin bulletin, seria] 
No. 1786, General series, No. 1570) 104 p. 1931 
The University. $.50. 

Keliher, A. V. <A critical study of homogeneous 
grouping; with a critique of measurement as t! 
basis for classification. (Cont. to educ. No. 452) 
165 p. 1931. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.75 

King, L. H. Mental and interest tests: their eval 
uation and comparative effectiveness as factors of 
prognosis in secondary education. (Cont. to educ. 
No. 444) ay p. 1931. Teachers College, Co 
lumbia. $1.7 

Nelson, J. F. Pareenaiits and intelligence : 
of some responses other than intellectual noted in 
a simple mental test situation. 2 Pp. 1931, 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

*Pintner, Rudolph. Intelligence testing: methods 
and results. New ed. 555 p. 1931. Henry Holt 
52.40. 

Pressey, S. L., and Pressey, L. C. 
the use of standard tests. Rev. ed. 
World Bk. Co. $1.80. 

Rogers, C. R. Measuring personality adjustment in 
children nine to thirteen years of age. (Cont. to 
educ, No. 458) 107 p. 1931. Teachers College, 
Columbia, $1.50. 

Rust, N. M. The effect of resistance on intelligence 
test scores of young children. (Child development 
monographs, No. 6) 80 p. 1981. Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia. $1.50 

Street, R. F. A Gestalt completion test: 
a cross section of intellect. 65 p. 19981. 
ers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Stutsman, Rachel. Mental measurement of pre- 
school children; with a guide for the administra- 
tion of the Merrill-Palmer scale of mental tests. 
368 p. 1931. World Bk. Co. $2.20. 

Taylor, J. C. The reliability of quarterly marks in 
the seventh grade of junior high school, together 
with the value of certain standard tests in pre- 
dicting them. (Studies in edue, No. 17) 54 p. 

Johns Hopkins Press, $1.15. 
W. Tests and measurements for teachers. 
1931. Houghton, Mifflin. $2.40. 

H. T. The bearing of certain personality fac- 
tors other than intelligence on academic success: 
a study of tests made at Teachers College. (Cont. 
to educ. No. 468) 89 p. 1931. Teachers College, 
Columbia, $1.50 ; 

Wallis, B. C. The measurement of ability in chil- 
dren. 36 p. 1931. Oxford Univ. Press. $.50. 

Wood, E. R. A graphic method of obtaining the 
partial-correlation coefficients and the partial- 
regression coefficients of three or more variables. 
(Supplementary educational monographs, No. 37) 
72 p. 1931. Univ. of Chic. Dept. of Educ. $1.00. 

NVoody. Clifford. Results of the May testing pro- 

Y grams in the elementary and high schools of 
Michigan. (Univ. of Michigan Bur. of educa- 
tional reference and research bulletin, No. 140) 
47 p. 1931. The University. $.35. 


a study 


Introduction to 
266 p. 1931. 


a study of 
Teach 


(9) EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Child Study Association of America. What can we 
expect of our children? Individual differences. 
15 p. 1931. The Association. $.20. 
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Educational Records Bureau. The’ educational 
achievement and intelligence of a school 
children, 1929-1930. 141 p. 193 The Bureau. 
$2.00, 

Kunzig, R. W. 
children. (U. S. 


Public school education of atypical 
Office of Edue, Bulletin 1931, 
No. 10) 160 p. 1931. Supt. of Doc. $.25. 
Madden, Richard. School status of the hard of 
hearing child: an analysis of the intelligence, the 
achievement, and certain personality traits of the 
hard of hearing school child, (Cont. to educ. No. 
199) 64 p. 1931. Teachers College, Columbia. 
$1.50. 

Martens, E. H. 
education and psychology 
(U. S. Office of Educ. Pamphlet, No. 23) 
1931. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 

Odell, C. W. Provisions for mentally atypical 
pupils. (Univ. of Illinois bulletin, Vol. XXIX, 
No. 6. Bur. of educational research bulletin, No. 
59) 73 p. 1931. The University. $.50 to book- 
stores. Free to individuals for one copy. 

Osburn, W. J., and Rohan, B. J. Enriching the cur- 
riculum for gifted children: a book of guidance 
for educational administrators and _ classroom 
teachers. 408 p. 1931. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Regensburg, Jeanette. Studies of educational suc- 
cess and failure in  supernormal children. 
(Arehives of psychology, No. 129) 150 p. 19381. 
Archives of Psychology, Columbia Univ., N. Y. C 
$1. 75 

Rogers oO F. The speech defective school child: 
what the schools are doing for him. (U. S. Office 
of Educ. Bulletin 1931, No. 7) 31 p.. 1938 
Supt. of Doe. $.10 

*Scheidemann, N. V. 
children, 520 p. 


$3.25. 


An annotated bibliography on the 
of exceptional children, 
48 p. 


The psychology of exceptional 
1931. Houghton, Mifflin. 


(10) EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Barr, A. S., and Rudisill, Mabel. An annotated 
bibliography on the methodology of scientific re- 
search as applied to education. (Univ. of Wis- 
consin. Bur. of educational research bulletin, N 
13) 129 p. 1931. The University. Dept. of 
Edue. $1.25. 

Hoeckett, H. C. Introduction to research in Ameri- 
can history. 168 p. 1931. Macmillan. $2.00. 

National Education Association. Department of 
Superintendence and Research Division. Ques- 
tionnaire studies completed, bibliography, No. 2, 
1930-31. (Educational research service. Circu- 
lar, No. 9) 20 p. 19381. The Association. With 
subscription to Educ. Research Service. 

Schmitz, R. M. Preparing the research paper. 94 
p. 1931. R. R. Smith. $.60. 

Sheehy, M. S., comp. A decade of research at the 
Catholic university of America. 202 p. 1931. 
Catholic Univ. of Amer., The Survey Council, 
Washington, D. C. $1.00. 

Virginia. Polytechnic Institute. tesearch and pub- 
lication, January, 1929, to July, 1931. (Bulletin, 
Vol. XXV, No. 1) 107 p. 1931. The Institute, 
Blae ksburg, Va. 

Weersing, F. J., 
notated index 
cation. 91 p. 
School of Educ. 

*Whitney, F. L. 
335 p. 1931. 

Wright, E. A, 
education, 1929-1930. (U. S. 
letin 1931, No. 13) 475 p. 
$.85. 
Wright, E. A. 
in city 


and Haynes, B. R., compilers. An- 
of theses and dissertations in edu- 
Univ. of Southern Cal., 


research. 


Methods in educational 
Appleton. $2.25. 
Bibliography of research studies in 


Office of Educ. Bul- 
1931. Supt. of Doc. 


List of educational research studies 
school systems, No. 2. (U. S. Office of 
Educ, Circular, No. 42) Mimeographed. 71 p. 

1931. The Office. Gratis, 

Wright, E. A. Organization and functions of re- 
search bureaus in city school systems. (U. S. 
Office of Educ. Leaflet, No. 2) 14 p. 1931. Supt. 
of Doe. $.05. 


(11) TEACHERS AND TEACHING METHODS 


(See also Administration, Special Subjects 
and Age Groups) 

American Educational Research Association. Teacher 
personnel. (Review of educational research, Vol. 
2 ae 2) 96 p. 1931. The Association, N. E. A. 
$1.00. 


Avent, J. E. Excellencies and errors in teaching 
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methods. 569 p. 1931. The Author, Univ. of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. $2.50. 

Avent, J. E. The excellent teacher: a volume about 
teachers, by teachers, for teachers, containing the 
composite judgments of 1,002 teachers as to what 
the excellent teacher is. 477 p. 1931. The Au- 
thor, Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn, $2.40. 

*Brueckner, L. J., and Melby, E. O. Diagnostic and 
remedial teaching. 598 p. 1931. Houghton, 
Mifflin. $2.75. 

Campbell, D. & Beginning teachers in the ac- 
credited secondary schools of the Association of 
colleges and secondary schools of the southern 
states. 34 p. 1931. Division of Surveys and Field 
Studies, George Peabody College. Gratis. 

Carr, W. G., and Waage, John. The lesson assign- 
ment. 98 p. 1931. Stanford Univ. Press, $1.50. 

*Case, R. D. The platoon school in America. 283 p. 

¥1931. Stanford Univ. Pres:. $3.00. 

Coxe, W. W., and Soper, W. W. Study of the high 
school teacher in New York state. (Univ. of the 
state of New York bulletin, No. 964) 42 p. 1931. 
The University. $.15. 

Dix, Lester. The economic basis for the teacher's 
wage, (Lincoln School research studies) 114 p. 
1931. Teachers College, Columbia, Lincoln School. 
$1.75. 

Flemming, C. W. 
school. First volume of a new 
Mann School studies in education. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Fraser, C. E. The case method of instruction: a 
related series of articles. 165 p. 1931. McGraw- 
Hill. $2.00. 

Hoffman, M. D. 
ciations in cities of 


Pupil adjustment in the modern 
series of Horace 
100 p. 193 


Status of voluntary teachers’ asso- 

100,000 population or more. 
(U. S. Office of Educ. Bulletin 1930, No. 36) 42 
p. 1931. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 

Huffaker, C, L. Teacher supply and demand in Ore- 
gon, (Univ. of Oregon publication. Educ. series, 
Vol. II, No. 5) 93-156 pp. 1931. The Univer- 
sity. $.7 

Kansas City " $chool Service Bulletin. Ethies of the 
teaching profession. (Vol. III, No. 4) 13 p. 
1931. Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. $.10. 

Kilzer, L. R. Supervised study for teachers and 
administrators in elementary schools, high schools, 
and junior colleges. 332 p. 1931. Professional 
& Technical Press, 420 Lexington Ave, N. Y. C 
$3.25. 

Kriner, H. IL. Pre-training 
teacher success. 91 p. 1951 
lege. $.50. 

Kulp, C. L. 
bulletin No. 5) 77 p. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Marshall, M. V. Education as a social force, as 
illustrated by a study of the teacher-training pro- 
gram in Nova Scotia. (Harvard bulletins in 
educ. No. 18) 161 p. 1931. Harvard Univ. 
Press. $1.00. 

National Education 
Classroom Teachers. The 
economic welfare of teachers. 
Department, $1.50. 

National Education Association. 
Superintendence and Research 
visions for sick leave and other absences of teach- 
ers, 249 cities above 30,000 in population, 1931. 
(Educational research service. Circular, No. 12) 
Mimeographed. 15 p. 1931. The Association. 
With subscription to Educ. Research Service. 

National Education Association. Research Division. 
Ethies in the teaching profession. (Bulletin, Vol. 
IX, No. 1) 92 p. 1931. The Association. $.25. 

National Education Association. Research Division. 
Teacher demand and supply. (Bulletin, Vol. IX, 
5) 3806-405 pp. 1931. The Association. 


factors 
Penn. 


predictive of 
State Col 


(Vol. XIV, 
Dept., 


The health of the teacher. 
1931. School 


Department of 
yearbook : the 
1931. The 


Association. 
sixth 
244 p. 


Department of 
Division. Pro- 


Ohio State University. College of Education. 
Bureau of Educational Research. List of work- 
books, teachers’ manuals and other instructional 
aids in the textbook exhibit. Mimeographed. 66 
. 1931. The University. Gratis. 

-atterson, W. H. Letters from a hard-boiled teacher 
to his half-baked son. 348 p. 1931. The Day- 
lion Co., Box 1133, Washington, D. C. $2.00. 

Phelps, W. L. The excitement of teaching. 80 p. 
1931. Liveright. $1.50. 

Quigley, Samuel. The integration of teaching. 
Mimeographed. 198 p. 1931 Edwards Bros. 
$2.0 
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Reeder, E. H., and Reynolds, R. G. How to study Hansen, Rowna. Report cards for kindergarten 
a demonstration lesson: a manual and notebook elementary grades. (U. S. Office of Educ. Leafert 
for classroom observation. 62 p. 1931. Teach- No. 41) 24 p. 1931. Supt. of Doc. $.10. 
ers College, Columbia. $.60. Harbison, S. A. A fair and a _ study f 

Ridgway, C. W. Comparative study of the training (Teachers’ lesson unit series, No, 5 
and teaching combinations of Kansas high school 1931. Teachers College, Columbia. $.25. 
teachers. (Studies in educ. No. 5) 31 p. 1931. Hosic, J. F., and Hopkins, L. T. The cooperat 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. group plan for the organization of element 
Ltd. free distribution. schools: philosophy and Serene. 70 

Schleier, L. M. Problems in the training of certain 1931. Teachers College, Columbia. $.60, 
special-class teachers. (Cont. to educ. No. 475) Hungerford, F. A. Preschool equipment. 

138 p. 1931. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50, Iowa. Extension bulletin, No. 263) 78 

Stratemeyer, Florence. The effective use of curricu The University. $.50. 
lum materials: a study of units relating to “the Kawin, Ethel, and Hoefer, Carolyn. Compa 
curriculum” to be ineluded in the _ professional study of a nursery-school versus a non-n 
preparation of elementary teachers. (Cont. to school group. 52 p. 1931. Univ. of Chie, 
educ, No. 460) 161 p. 1931. Teachers College, $.75. 

Columbia, $1.75. Linnell, Adelaide. The school festival. 

Teachers’ views on some problems in general educa- i931. Scribner. $1.25. 
tional theory (Questionnaire) 1931. Teachers Loomis, A. M. A technique for observing th¢ 
College, Columbia. behavior of nursery school children. (Ch 

Thorndike, E. L. A teacher’s word book of twenty velopment monographs, No. 5) 100 p. 
thousand words found most frequently and widely Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

general reading for children and young people. Morrison, J. C., and others. Cardinal object 
1931. Bur. of Publications, Teachers Col- elementary education, some administrative 
Columbia. $4.00. ot the program, 108 p. 1931. Univ. of 

I man rR. R The prognostie value of certain fae of N. ¥Y. $.10. 
tors related to teaching success. 133 p. ISI. New York (State) University. Cardinal ob 
A. L. Garber Co., Ashland, Ohio. $1.50. in elementary education: some  administr 

Valentine, P. F. The art of the teacher: an essay phases of the program. A third report pri 
in humanism. 289 p. 1931. Appleton. $2.00. by the Committee of elementary education 

Virginia. University. The unit method as a means New York Council of Superintendents, Octo 
for individualizing learning activities. (Univ. of 1931. 108 p. 1931. The University. 
Virginia record extension series, Vol. XVI, No. 5. Reed, M. M., and Raymond, E. M. Preschool ¢ 
Secondary educ. in Virginia, No. 14) 54 p. 1931. tion in New York settlements: a survey o 
The University, Extension Dept. $.15 phases of educational work with preschool! 

Yoakum, G. A. Improvement of the assignment. dren in eleven settlements in New York « 
1931. Macmillan. $1.80. (Preprinted from the Welfare Council's study 

Zeigel, W. Some factors affecting teacher supply settlements in New York city) 48 p. 1 


and demand in Missouri. (Univ. of Missouri bul Welfare Council of N. Y., 122 E. 22nd St., N. } i 


letin, Vol. XXXII, No. 33. Edue. series, No. 32) 3.50. 
62 p. 1931. The University. swift, F. H. Emma es 1818-1893, pioneer 
f the kindergarten in California. (Publicat 
ELEMEN- in - Vol. VI, No. 3) 139-216 pp. 
Cal. Press. $1.00. 
Office of Education. Nursery educat 
(See also Special Subjects and Teaching) classified and annotated bibliography.  (Circu 
: . sas . : No. 32 O p. 931. Supt. of Doc. Gratis. 
American Educational Research Association. Special oan ~ Rac a " : sel cage nl "7 Teache 
methods in the elementary school. (Review of ‘Bon ‘unit series Wa 20) > 15 - 1931. ; 
educational research, Vol. I, No. +) 245-3823 pp. College Columbia. "g 95 Poe 
a? Ta ee 7 en ge, : a. §$.25. ; 
1931. The Association, N, E. A. $1.00. Waddell, C. W., and others. <A six-year expe: 
Andrews, k. G. Development of imagination in the a nursery school 178 p. 1931 Un 
preschool child. (Univ. of Iowa, New series, No. i Pros. $2.00: $1 00 paper. a i. 
rt ‘ » *~haracter é 3¢ ey agi Be ioace: me tery 
+ty og? .F ragga III, No. 4) 64 p. White House Conference on Child Health and 
Sera Se ae? wae , . tection. Committee on Medical Care for Childret 
Association for Childhood Education. Supplement Health protection for the preschool child : 
to the bulletin on equipment and supplies: nurs- tonal survey of the use of preventive medic: 
Ty lerg wa j ; 92 of a hl > ] 
Ast jation § $.10 oe a dental service for children under six. 2 
SSOCHAEIOR. § FEU. | iE : os 1931. Century. $2.50. 
tt 1 55 gy ° nies ee A mae tg g 1 pUOm *White House Conference on Child Health and 
5 » p 931. 1e Association o.20. re Y : > ven oe 
Baker, F. T. Elementary school literature for school Y so ae cee ae, hh : 
administrators. 1931. Bur. of Publications, Teach- baer pla nursere. scihiaie. and private kinder rie 
in the United States. 187 p. 1931 


(12) PRESCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN AND 
TARY SCHOOLS 


ers College, Columbia. 

Belser, Danylu. Conditions and practices influenc- $9 00 
ing the elementary education of white children in nuieieacnls 
the publie schools of Alabama. 1931. Birming- (13) Junror High ScHoOoL 
am Printing Co. . . . er : 

a T C. Games for graders: primary (See also Teaching, Administration, etc.) 
games, dances and rhythms. 45 p. 1931. Scho- Beu, F. A. The junior high school: an annotated 
lastic Press, Box C, Fredonia, N. Y. $1.00. bibliography. (Teachers college bulletin, No. 115) 

Brookfield, T. C. Ideas from the junk pile: primary 76 p. 1931. Eastern Ill. State Teachers Colleze, 
construction problems, 22 p. 1931. Scholastic Charleston, Ill. Gratis. 

Press, Box C, Fredonia, N. Y. $1.00. 

Charlotte, N. C. City Schools. Classroom activities (14) SeconpDARY EDUCATION 

and creative work in the primary grades, 1929— (See also Curriculum, Teaching, etc.) 


1930. Vimeographed. Pages not numbered. . . : } 
1931 Charlotte City Schools, Charlotte, N. C /Becker, C. H. Secondary education and _ tea 


& KO erage in saga 53 p. 1931. Teachers C 
mh. -™ . s ege, Columbia. 64 
Coxe, W. W. Study of the elementary school teacher — ¢cojings, Ellsworth. Progressive teaching in 
in New York state. (Univ. of the state of New V~ ondary schools 528 p 1931 Bobbs-Mert 
York bulletin, No. 975) 20 p. 1931. The Uni- $2.40. sy . : cai “y 
_versity.  $.05. : ; Coxe, W. W., and Cowen, P. A. Educational 
Eng, H. K. The psychology of children’s drawings Y of pupils in small high schools. (Univ. of 
from the first stroke to the coloured drawing. state of New York builetin, No. 969) 63 p. 
1931. Harcourt. $3.75. The University. $.20. 
L. A critical evaluation of a supervisory Diefendorf, J. W. The high school situation in New 
program in kindergarten-primary grades. (Cont. Mexico. (Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 1) 58 p. 1931 
to edue. No. 495) 148 p. 1931. Teachers Col- Univ. of New Mexico. $.25. 
lege, Columbia. $1.50. Hendrix, S. G. Teaching devices on the high-sc! 
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of Illinois bulletin, Vol. XXVIII, No. 
of educational research bulletin, No. 56) 
The University. $.30. 
Report of the 
(Univ. 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 50) 15 p. 
High School Visitor’s Office. 
108 Private and public sec ondary 
on: a comparative study. 228 p. 1931. 
Chie. Press. $2.50. 
Education Association. 
High-School| Principals. Second yearbook: the 
non-adjusted pupil in junior and_ senior high 
hool. . 1931. The Association, Lansing, 
Mich. 

rison, . C. Practice of teaching in secondary 
688 p. 1931. Univ. of Chic. 


(Univ. 

Bur. 
1931. 

i University. 
visitor for the year 1930-31. 
bulletin, 
University, 
v 


high school 
of Illinois 
1931. The 
Gratis. 
educa- 
Univ. 


chigan Department of 


school. 
Press, 00. 
nal Education Association. Department of See- 
ndary-School Principals. Abstracts of unpub 
lished masters’ theses in the field of secondary- 
school administration. (Bulletin, No. 34) 116 p. 
1931. The Department. $.50. 
nal Edueation Association. Department of Sec- 
idary-School Principals. Abstracts of unpub- 
hed masters’ theses in the field of secondary- 
school administration. (Bulletin, No. 36) 68 p. 
9: The Department. $.50 
al Edueation Association. Department of Sec 
lary-School Principals. Proceedings of the fif 
enth annual meeting of the Department of 
econdary school principals. (Bulletin, No. 35) 
1931. The Department. $2.00. 
Edueation Association. Department of Sec- 
lary-School Principals. Secondary-school ad 
nistration abstracts and directory. (Bulletin, 
No. 38) 112 p. 1931. The Department. $.50. 
‘ational Edueation Association. Department of Sec- 
ndary-School Principals. <A study of the influence 
f departmental specialization on the professional 
ttitudes of high-school teachers toward certain 
ministrative problems. (Bulletin, No.37) 70Op. 
31. The Department. $.50. 
ners, H. H. The achievement of our high 
ools—results of the state high school testing 
rogram, 1930-31. (Purdue Univ. Studies in 
cher educ, No. 18) 30 p. 1931. The Univer- 
a 2 $.50. 
Iden, ‘David. 
mal schools in 1960. 122 p. 
‘ollege, Columbia. $1.50. 
son, F. L. The organization and administration 
tandard high schools. (Univ. of Oregon publi 
( ition. Edue. series, Vol. II, No. 7. Studies in 
edue, in Oregon, I) 201-296 pp. 1931. The 
University. $.75. 
osienski, Severin. 
(U. S. Office of Edue. 


American high schools and vocea- 
1931. Teachers 


Secondary schools in Poland. 
Circular, No. 37) Mimeo 
graphed. 39 p. 1931. Supt. of Doc. Gratis. 

S. Office of Education. Accredited secondary 
schools in the U.S. (Supplement to Bulletin 1930, 
No. 24) 26 p. 1931. Supt. of Doe. Gratis. 

I University. Research studies. (Univ. of 
rinia record extension series, Vol. XV, No. 10. 

econdary edue. in Virginia, No.12) 100p. 193 
The University. Extension Dept. $.15. 
rginia. University. Some research studies. (Univ. 

' Virginia record extension series, Vol. XVI, No. 
} Secondary educ. in Virginia, No. 13) 71 p. 
1931. The University. Extension Dept. $.15. 
‘illiams, L. A. The person-consciousness of ¢ 
lected group of high-school pupils. (Univ. 
California, Publications in educ. Vol. VI, No. 
85-138 pp. 1931. The University. $.65. 


(15) ScHoo.t LIBRARIES 
can Library Association. School library year- 
No. 4. 278 p. 1931. The Association. 


Education Commit- 


‘rican Library Association. 
52p. 1931. 


tee. Handbook for teacher-librarians. 


The Association. $.65. 

‘levenger, A. W., and Odell, C. W. High-school 
cores in Tllinois. (Univ. of Tllinois bulletin, 
Vol. XXIX, No. 4. Bur. of educational research 
bulletin, No. 57) 41 p. 1931. The University. 
$.30. 

‘argo, L. F. The superintendent makes a discovery : 
the answer to the rural school reading problem. 
32 p. 1931. Amer. Lib. Ass’n. Single copy 
gratis; 10 copies $1.00. 
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/*Baker, F. M. 


Davis, H. I. 


¥*Dolch, E. W. 
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management, Oth 
Wilson. $1.25. 


School 
1931. 


library 
re W 


Martha. 
209 p. 


Wilson, 
ed. rev. 


(16) READING, WRITING AND LANGUAGES 

The teaching of French. 286 p. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00. 

Ballenger, H. L. The validation of the Iowa ele 
mentary language tests. (Univ. of Iowa. Studies 
in educ. Vol. VI, No. 3) 59 p. 1931. The Uni 
versity. $.75. 

Bamberger, F. E., and Broening, A. M. 
children’s literature. 121 p. 193 
kins Press. $1.75. 
sSanks, Myra, and Coy, G. L. The class writes 
serial story. (Teac hers’ lesson unit series, No. 2) 
23 p. 1931. Teachers College, Columbia.  $.25. 

Blaney, Jessie. Mother Goose land. (Teachers’ les 
son unit series, No. 21 p. 1931. Teachers 
College, Columbia. 

Brooks, 8S. Vergil’s Aeneid. 
unit series, No. 10) 17 p. 1981. 
lege, Columbia. $.25. 

*Cole, R. D. Modern foreign languages and 
teaching. 598 p. 1931. Appleton. $3.00. 

Coleman, J. H. The written composition interests 
of junior and senior high se i. pupils. (Cont. to 
educ. No. 494) 117 p. 193 Teachers College, 
Columbia. $1.50. 

Coleman, W. H. A critique of spelling vocabulary 
investigation. (Educ. series, No. 12) 119 p. 
1931. Colorado State Teachers College. $2.00. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Examination 
questions in English, 1926-1930. 63 p. 1931. 
The Board. §$.48. 

College Entrance Examination Board. 
questions in French, 1926-1950, 30. p. 
The Board. $.68. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Examination 
questions in German, 1926-1930. 127 p. 1931 
The Board. $.68. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Pxamination 
questions in Latin and Greek, 1926-1930. 177 p. 
1931. The Board. $.68. 

College Entrance Examination Board. 
the report of the Commission on English submitted 
April 1, 1931. 19 p. The Board. Gratis, 

CoWege Entrance Examination Board. Commission 
Mn English, Examining the examination in In 
lish: a report to the College entrance examination 
board. 295 p. 1931. Harvard Univ. Press. 
$2.00. 

Connecticut. State Board of Education. Remedial 
measures for reading deficiencies: eighteen studies 
from current practice. 63 p. 1931. The Board, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Cotham, Margaret. he teaching of Latin. (Bul 
letin, No. 291) 93 p. 1931 State Dept. of 
Edue., Austin, Texas. Free to public schools of 
Texas, 

Cox, R. M. 
reading in the intermediate grades, 126 p. 
Johnson Pub. Co. $.67. 

Practical English projects_ ag the high 
school. 234 p. 1931. Pitman. $1.7 

De Sauze, E. B., and Condon, Vesta. 
plan for the teaching of modern languages, 
special reference to Spanish. 81 p. 1931. 
ston. $.32. 


1931. 


A guide to 
Johns Hop 


(Teachers’ lesson 
Teachers Col 


their 


Examination 
1931. 


Resume of 


Self-aid devices for teachers of silent 
1931. 


Fr he Cleveland 
with 
Win 


The psychology and teaching of read 
1931. Ginn. $1.80. 

H., comp. A summary of reports on mod 
yern foreign languages, issued by the Modern 
foreign language study and the Canadian commit 
tee on modern languages, with an index to the 
reports. 261 p. 1931. Macmillan. $1.00. 

Foran, T. G., and Rock, R. T., Jr. The reliability 
of some silent reading texts. Catholic univ. of 
Amer. Educational seseeres bulletin, Vol. V, No. 
6) 23 p. 1931. Catholic Edue, Press. $.35. 

Gates, A, I. Reading for public school adminis 
trators. 126 p. 1931. Teachers College, Colum 
bia. $1.50. 

Horine, Clara. 
(Teachers’ lesson unit series, 
he achers College, Columbia. 

The psychology 

p. 1931. Univ. 


261 p. 


Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind.” 
fo. S$) 2p. 1061. 


language 
Press. 


$.2 foreign 
of N. 


activity program: 


Reading in the 
tugg, 425 W. 


1931. Harold 
$.54. 


xedeeme Louise. 
first grade. 
123rd St., N. Y. 
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Brant, Lou. The teaching of literature in the 
secondary school. 185 p. 1931. Harcourt. 
— 
Helen, and others. Creative teaching in the 
of spelling: a manual of instruction. 133 p. 
Wallace Pub. Co., 11th and Walnut Sts., 
Des Moines, Ia, $1.60. 
Mirrieless, L. B. Teaching composition in high 
386 p. 1931. Harcourt. $2.00, 
A. C. What Pittsburgh junior high school 
(School betterment studies, Vol. ITI, 
Frick Educ. Commis- 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


school 

Rinehart 
pupils read. 
No. 1) 83 p. 1931. H. C. 
sion, 465 Union Trust Bldg., 
Single coples gr itis. 

Robinson, L. J. Creative verse writing 
lesson unit series, No. 11) 27 p. 1931. 
ers College, Columbia, $.25. 

Sartorius, r C. Generalization in spelling: a study 
of various bases of generalization in teaching 
spelling. (Cont. to educ. No. 472 65 p. 1931. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
tt, G. W How to teach reading. 160 p. 1931. 
A. H. Cather Pub. Co., 981 N. 19th St., Birming- 
ham, Al: $.75. 

*Seely Il io Knioving poetry in school, 267 p. 
1931 Johnson Pub, Co, $2.00. 

Shepherd, L. A. A plan for teaching language and 
literature in the first and second grades. 72 p. 
1931 Wallace Pub. Co., 11th and Walnut Sts., 
Des Moines, Ia. $1.20. 

Simon, H. W. Poetry appreciation. (Teachers’ les- 
son unit series, No. 28 p. 1931 Teachers 
College, Columbia. " 

Slattery, K. F. Building the parag raph, (Teach- 
ers’ lesson unit series, No, 16) 25 DP. 1931. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $.25. 

*Smith, D. V. Class size in high school English. 
309 p. 1931. Univ. of Minn. Press. 2.50. 

Terman, L. M., and Lima, Margaret. Children’s 

reading: guide for parents and teachers. 2nd 
. 422 p. 1931. Appleton. $2.00. 

S. Office of Education. The activity program and 

the teaching of reading. (Bulletin 1931, No. 2) 

95 p. 1931. Supt. of Doe, $.20. 

Vernon, M.D. Experimental study of reading. 1931. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 

Walker, L. J. sookland and its people. 
lesson unit series, No. 18) 19 p. 1931. 
ers College, Columbia. $.25. 

Wheat, L. B. Free associations to common words: 
a study of word associations to twenty-five words 
picked at random from the five hundred most 
commonly used words in the English language. 
(Cont, to educ. No. 498) 51 p. 1931. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Zyve, C. T. An experimental 
methods, (Cont. to eduec. No. 466} 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 


(Teachers’ 
Teach- 


(Teachers’ 
Teach- 


study of spelling 
86 p. 1931. 


(17) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Bray, W. J. Achievement in general chemistry as it 
is related to certain learning abilities. (Bulletin, 
Vol. XXXI, No. 6) 85 p. 1931. Northeast State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. $1.00. 

*Breslich, E. R. Problems in teaching secondary- 
school mathematics. 348 p. 1931. Univ. of 
Chic. Press. $3.00. 

Brownell, W. A., and Stretch, L. B. The effect of 
unfamiliar settings on problem-solving. (Re- 
search studies in eduec, No. 1) 86 p. 1931. Duke 
Univ. Press. $1.00. 

Buswell, G. T., and John, Lenore. The vocabulary 
of arithmetic. (Supplementary educational mono- 
graphs, No. 38) 146 p. 1931. Univ. of Chic. 
Dept. of Educ, $1.25 

Cairns, G. J. asaiytical study of mathematical 
abilities. (Catholic univ. of Amer, Educational 
research monographs, Vol. VI, No. 3) 104 p. 
1931. Catholic Educ. Press. $.50. 

Coit, M. C., ed. Projects in science and nature 
study shown at the American institute children’s 
fair, 1930. (School service series, No. 6) 64 p. 
1931. American Museum of Natural History, 
Dept. of Educ. of the Museum, N. Y. CC. $.25. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Examination 
questions in mathematics, 1926-1930. 123 p. 
1931. The Board. $.60. 

*Curtis, F. D. Second digest of et: ag in the 
teac hing of science. 424 p. 193 Blakiston. 
$3.00. 


*Sehaaf, W. L. 


AND SOCIETY Von. 35, No. 899 


Exelby, C. L., and Gambill, L. B. Science club man 
ual (with programs) 92 p. 1931. The Ni atio 
Club Manual, Box 222, Lansing, Mich. § 

Godfrey, Charles, and Siddons, A. W. 
of elementary mathematics. 322 p. : a 
bridge Univ. Press. Macmillan, N. ¥. C. $2.50, 

Holy, T. C., and Sutton, D. H. Lists of essentia) 

,/ apparatus for use in high-school sciences. (Ohio 
State Univ. Bur. of educational research mo; 
ers apne. No. 12) 32 p. 1931. The University 


na 


£7 

Horgan, J. M. Story of lighting. (Teachers’ lesson 
unit series, No. 22) 27 p. 1931. Teachers (Co! 
lege, Columbia. $.25. 

Immaculata, Sister M. Permanence of improvement 
and the distribution of learning in addition and 
subtraction. (Catholic univ. of Amer. Educationa 
research bulletins, Vol. V, Nos. 9 and 10) 81 
1931. Catholic Educ. Press. $.50. 

Kasir, D. S. The algebra of Omar Khayyam 
(Cont. to educ. No. 385) 124 p. 1931. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $2.00. 

Kiander, H. F. Science education in the secondary 
schools sf Sweden: a comparative study of Sweden 

Y and U. (Cont. to educ, No. 463) 166 p. 193) 
cd bdleg College, Columbia. $1.75. 

Monroe, W. S., and Engelhart, M. D. A critical 
summary of research relating to the teaching of 
arithmetic. (Univ. of Illinois bulletin, Vol. XXIX. 
No. 4, Bur. of educational research bulletin, No, 
58) 115 p. 19381. The University. $.50. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Sixth 
yearbook: mathematics in modern Loy 195 
1931. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.75. 

Neulen, L. N. Problem solving in arithmetic a 
study of certain factors in the allocation of arith 
metic problems involving one, two, three, four 
steps or processes in reasoning. (Cont. to edue. 
No. 483) S87 p. 19381. Teachers College, Colum 
bia. $1.50. 

Overman, J. R. An experimental study of certain 
factors affecting transfer of training in arith- 
metic. 235 p. 1931. Warwick & York. $3.00. 

Rock, R. T., Jr., and Foran, T. G. A comparison of 
studies on the relative difficulty of the number 
combinations, (Catholic univ. of Amer. Educa- 
tional research bulletin, Vol. V, No. 8) 26 p. 
1931. Catholic Educ. Press. Price—apply. 

Rohan, B. J. Exploratory science: a means of 
guidance. 259 p. 1931. C. C. Nelson Pub. 
303 W. College Ave., Appleton, Wis. $1.50. 

Mathematies for junior high school 

a professional subject matter text. 439 
Johnson Pub. Co. 2.00. 

Seidlin, Joseph. A critical study of the teaching of 
elementary college mathematics. (Cont. to edue. 
No. 482) 107 p. 1931. Teachers College, Co 
lumbia. $1.75. 

Shea, J. T. San Antonio junior schools mathematics 
experiment in comparative courses of study. 61 p. 
1931. San Antonio Board of Educ. Gratis. 

Stokes, C. } A comparative study of the results 

of a certain individual method and a certain grou; 

method of instruction in ninth-grade mathematics. 

140 p. 1931. Henry Holt. $1.60. 

Stone, J. C., Hopkins, L. T., and Brownfield, M. L. 
The construction of arithmetic practice material. 

1931. Sanborn. $.25. ; 
A. The high-school science library for 

(Reprinted from Peabody Journal of 

ix, No. 1) I2 pp. 2031. The 

College for Teachers. 


/ teachers: 


“ p. 1931. 


. 


1930-31 

Education, Vol. 

Author, George Peabody 
0 


(18) GEOGRAPHY AND SOcIAL STUDIES 

Booth, M. J. Material on geography, including com- 
mercial products, industries, transportation and 
educational exhibits which may be obtained free 
or at small cost. 5th rev. ed. 108 p. 1931. The 
Author, Eastern Ill. State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Ill. $.50. 

Cahill, M. E. The story of wool. 
unit series, No. 14) 17 p. 1931. 
lege, Columbia. $.25. 

Carmela, Sister M. A critical study of elementary 
school tests in United States history. (Catholic 
univ. of Amer, Educational research monographs, 
Vol. VI, No. 5) 46 p. 1931. Catholic Educ. 
Press. $.70. ‘ 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Li- 
brary. History teaching and school text-books in 


(Teachers’ lesson 
Teachers Col- 
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relation to international understanding, comp. by 
M. A. Matthews. (Reading list, No. 29) 14 p. 
1931. The Endowment. Gratis. 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
uestions in history, 1926-1930. 106 p. 
‘The Board. $.60. 
rawford, M. I. Eskimos. 
series, No. 6) 29 p. 
Columbia. $.25. 
B. J. Transportation. (Teachers’ lesson 
series, No. 1) 25 p. 1931. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, $.25. 

Gibbs, M. T. We create a history room. (Teachers’ 
lesson unit series, No, 23 1i p. 1931. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. $.25. 

Keelor, K. L., and Sweet, Mayme. Units of work; 
developing out of children’s interests in local his- 

Indian life and the Dutch colonial settle- 
314 p. 1931. Teachers College, Columbia. 


Examination 
1931. 


lesson unit 


(Teachers’ 
‘ College, 


1931. Teachers 


Projects illustrat- 
teaching social 
The School, 


mci Hall School for Girls. 
ng current events as an aid in 
sciences in high school. 42 p. 1938 
Los Angeles, Cal. $.50. 

K icaliem, M. T. Materials and methods of geog- 

teaching; effective map usage simplified. 
) : 1931. Webster Costello Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. $1.25. 

Krause, Edna. Indians of Florida. (Teachers’ les- 
son unit series, No. 17) 24 p. 1931. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $.25. 

MacNeel, M. W. The Spanis sh trail. 
son unit series, No. 7) 29 p. 
College, Columbia. §$.25. 

Maryland, State Department of 
in social studies for primary grades I-III with 
suggestions for their achievement. A revision and 
enlargement of Tentative goals in geography and 
history, Grades I-III. (Maryland school bulletin, 
Vol. XIII, No. 1) 236 p. 1931. The Depart- 
ment. $.60. 

*Merriam, C. E. The making of citizens: 
tive study of methods of civie training. 
1931. Univ. of Chie. Press. $3.00 

National Council for the Social Studies. First year- 
book: some aspects of the social sciences in the 
schools. 176 p. 1931. McKinley Pub, Co. $2.00. 

Niland, K. J. <A trip to beautiful Hawaii. ate ng 
ers’ lesson unit series, No. 21) 15 p. 1981. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $.25. 

Reeder, E. H. Geography for publie school admin- 
istrators. 100 p. 19381. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. $1.50. 

Shafto, M. E. Pupils’ history of their community. 
(Teachers’ lesson unit series, No. 13 p. 
1931. Teachers College, Columbia, 

Smith, Harriet, and Mitchell, Adelphia. Some helps 
in the teaching of geography. (Bulletin, Vol. XX, 
No. 5) 22 p. 1931. Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers Coltege, Huntsville, Texas. $.15. 

*Storm, G. E. The social studies in the primary 
gre ides. 596 p. 1931 Lyons and Carnahan. 

50. 

*Thralls, Z. A., and Reeder, E. H. 
elementary school. 441 p. 
Nally. $2.40. 

Van Hise, Gertrude, The ancestral history of a 
class. (Teachers’ lesson unit series, No. 19) 9 p. 
1931. Teachers College, Columbia. $.25. 


(Teachers’ les- 
1931. Teachers 


Education. Goals 


a compara- 
371 p. 


Geography in the 
1931. Rand, Me- 


(19) ArT, Music AND DRAMA 

Coleman, S. N. Children’s symphony as developed 
in the creative music classes of Lineoln school of 
Teachers college with the themes composed en- 
tirely by children of elementary school, and played 
by them on instruments of their own making and 
other simple instruments. (Lincoln school re- 
search eee F — p. 1931. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $2.0 

*Dykema, P. 
trators, 
bia. 

Gunther, Manipulative participation in the 
study of elementary industrial arts. (Cont. to 
educ, No. 490) 58 p. 1931. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $1.50. 

*Lemos, P. J. The art teacher: 
and teachers. 491 p. 1931. 

*Mursell, J. L., and Glenn, Mabelle. 
of school Poy y teaching. 378 p. 
Burdett. $2.4 

Music Deaervaet 


‘Music for public school adminis- 
1931. Teachers College, Colum- 


a book for children 
Davis Press. $8.00. 
The psychology 

1931. Silver, 


National Conference. Yearbook ; 
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1931. 508 p. 1931. The 


twenty-fourth year, 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIL. 


Conference, 64 E. 
$2.50. 

Music Teachers’ National Association. Piano classes 
and the private teacher. 43 p. 1931. Nat'l 
Bureau for Advancement of Music, 45 W. 45th 
st. 3. YY. & Ge 

National Bureau for Advancement of Music. Guide 
for conducting piano classes in schools. 31 p. 
1931. The Bureau, 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. CGC. 
$.10. 

*Pelikan, A. G. The art ae the child. 123 p. 
Bruce Pub. Co. $3.0¢ 

Todd, J. M. Ors ates “in the 
60 p. 19381. Univ. of Chie. 


1931. 
el:mentary school. 
Press. $.35. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. School of Educa- 
tion. Bureau of Educational Service. Explora- 
tory occupational studies. (Studies in edue. Vol. 
I, No. 1) 62 p. 1931. The Bureau, Auburn, Ala. 
Gratis. 

American Vocational Association, Ine. The obliga- 
tion of vocational education to business. (Bul- 
letin, No. 6) 13 p. 1931. Dr. Z M. Smith, 
sec’y, Room 225, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 


(20) VOCATIONAL AND 


American Vocational Association. National Commit- 
tee. Training objectives in vocational education 
in agriculture with suggestions as to ways and 
means of attaining these objectives. (Federal 
board for vocational educ. bulletin, No. 153. Agri- 
cultural series, No. 39) 31 p. 1931. Supt. of 
Doc. $.05. 

Association of Teachers of Agriculture of New York. 
Record of twenty years vocational agriculture in 
New York state, 1911-1931 79 p. 1931. H. B. 
Knapp, Director, State Institute of Applied Agri- 
culture, Farmingdale, N. $3.10. 

Bomar, W. M. The education of homemakers for 
community activities. (Cont. to educ. No. 477) 
135 p. 1931. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Brown, C. M. An evaluation of the Minnesota rat- 
ing scale for home economics teachers. 29 p. 
1931. Univ. of Minn. Press. $.50. 

Commercial Education Association of New York and 
Vicinity. Use of projects in commercial teaching: 
first yearbook, 1930-1931. 208 p. 1931. A. 8. 
Massell, Commercial Educ. Continuation School, 
210 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. $1.50. 

Connor, Ruth. The scholastic behavior of a selected 
group of undergraduate home economic students, 
(Cont. to eduec. No. eg if 71 p. 1931. Teachers 
College, Columbia, $1.5 

Currie, J. I Teaching a for technical teach- 
ers. 42 p. 1931. Pitman. §$.75. 

*Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. Fourth 
yearbook: modern methods of teaching business 

* subjects. 301 p. 1931. The Association, Banks 
College, Philadelphia, Penn. $2.50 
Getman, A. K., and Weaver, W. J. 
tent for vocational agriculture. (Bulletin, No. 
983) 54 p. 1931. Univ. of State of N. Y. $.10. 
Goldberger, A. M. Variability in continuation school 
populations: a study of the significance of the dif- 
/ferences in the proportions of child workers. 
(Cont. to educ. No. 454) 52 p. 1931. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Hammonds, Carsie. The distribution of time of 
teachers of vocational agriculture in Kentucky— 
its relation to distribution of aid and to teacher 
training. (Univ. of Kentucky. Bur. of school ser- 
vice bulletin, Vol. III, No. 3) 113 p. 1931. The 
University. 0 

vattig, H. E. 
tional agriculture. 
$2.50 


Outline of con- 


Practical methods in teaching voca- 
360 p. 1931. McGraw-Hill. 


A basis for building a course in 
deriving desirable con- 
family case studies. 
1931. Teachers 


Leighton, F. H. 
economics of the home: 
tent by the use of local 
(Cont. to educ. No. 459) 114 p. 
College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Lyon, L. S. Education for business. 3rd ed. 
1931. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.50. 

Maryland. State Department of Education. Voca- 
tional rehabilitation in Maryland. (Maryland 
school bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 6) 14 p. 1931. 
The Department. 

Metz, J. J., ed. 
300 p. 1931. 

Newkirk, L. V. 
chanies content. 


586 p. 


sruce’s 1931 school aaa annual. 
Bruce Pub. Co. $2. 
Validating and ol home me- 
(Univ. of Iowa studies, New 
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series, No. 201. Studies in educ. Vol. VI, No. 4) 
39 p 1931. The University. $.50. 

Pennsylvania. Department of Publie Instruction. 
Analysis of book material in the field of indus- 
trial education (Bulletin, No. 62) 15 p. 19381. 
The Department. Gratis. 

Pennsylvania Department of Publie Instruction. 
Organization and administration of home classes 
for foreign-born mothers. (Bulletin, No. 63) 31 p. 
1931. The Department. Gratis, 

Rollinson, E. A. Diagnostic testing and 
teaching of Gregg shorthand. 391 p. 
Gregg Pub. Co. $2.80. 

Schmidt, G. A., and Ross, W. A. 
and part-time classes in vocational 
278 p. 1931. Century. $2.25. 

*Sears, W. P. The roots of vocational education: a 
survey of the origins of trade and industrial edu- 

cation found in industry, education, legislation 
and social progress. 310 p. 1931. John Wiley. 


remedial 
1931. 


Teaching evening 
agriculture, 


Smith, . J. (Homer J.) One 
in industrial education: a list of 
ate for term papers and theses by 
dents and for practical research 
active in administration and supervision, 90 p. 
1931. Univ. of Minn. Press. $1.00. 

Society for Promotion of Engineering Education. A 
study of technical institutes: a collateral project 
to the investigation of engineering education. 
39 p 1931 Lancaster Press, Lancaster, Penn. 
$1.00, 

Stemmons, Walter. Connecticut 

a history. 258 p. 1931. Connecticut Agricul 
tural College, Storrs, Conn. $1.00. 

Stewart, W. F. Records and reports for state super- 
visors of agricultural education with special con- 
sideration to the needs in Ohio. 160 p. 1931. 
Enterprise Co-operative Co., New Concord, Ohio. 


thousand problems 
titles appropri 

graduate stu- 
projects by men 


agricultural college 


Stine, 7. R. Coordination in part-time education. 
A study by the Committee on part-time education 
of the American vocational association.  (Bulle- 
tin, No. 7) 67 p. 1951. Amer. Vocational Ass’n, 
Z. M. Smith, Seec’y, Indianapolis, Ind.  $.25. 

Switzer, G. M., and Reeves, G. G. Home economies 
without a_ laboratory. (Teachers’ lesson unit 
series, No. 3) 32 p. 1931. Teachers College, 
Columbia.  $.25. 

‘aylor, W. D., Jr. Vocational information: a study 
showing the vocational opportunities obtainable 
ee rh the academic channels of the University 
of ashington. 158 p. 1951. Univ. of Wash. 
$50. 

. S. Federal Soard = for 
Fifteenth annual report, 
Supt. of Doc. $.15. 

’. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Organization and teaching procedure to be fol- 
lowed in evening agricultural schools on the 
marketing of cotton. (Monograph, No. 13) 19p. 
1931. Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Organization and teaching procedure to be fol- 
lowed in evening agricultural schools on the 
marketing of cream or butter and fluid milk. 
(Monograph, No. 12) 20 p. 1931. Supt. of Doc. 
$.05. 


Vocational Education. 
1951. 129 p. 1931. 


: Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Organization and teaching procedure to be fol- 
lowed in evening agricultural schools on _ the 
marketing of grain. (Monograph, No. 11) 14 p. 
1931. Supt. of Doc. $.05. 

S. Federal tSoard for Vocational Education. 
and teaching procedure to be _ fol- 
evening agricultural schools on _ the 
livestock. (Monograph, No, 10) 
Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

; Vocational Education. 
Teaching of art related to the home: suggestions 
for content and method in related art instruction 
in the vocational program in home economics. 

(Bulletin, No. 156. Home economies series, No. 

13) 89 p. 1931. Supt. of Doc. $.25. 
. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
The teaching of science related to the home: sug- 
gestions for content and method in related science 
instruction in the vocational program in home 
economics. (Bulletin, No. 158. Home economics 
= No, 14) 128 p. 1931. Supt. of Doc. 
.25. 


Organization 
lowed in 
marketing of 
16 p. 

S. 2 t Board for 


AND SOCIETY 


*Nash, J. B. 


Vou. 35, No 


. S. Federal Board for Vocational Edueat 
Vocational training and unemployment. A discy 
sion of the question—What service can the pu! 
program of vocational education render to the 
unemployed? (Bulletin, No. 159, wenerel series 
No. 4) 29 p. 1931. Supt. of Doe. §.10. 

SWebb, R. F. Principles and methods in type 
ing. 221 p. 1931. Prentice-Hall. $1.2 

Winchell, C. M. Home economics for public Si 
administrators. 151 p. 1931. Teachers (Co! 
Columbia, $1.50. 

GUIDANCE 

and others. Our Am 


opportunities. (Guidance 
173 p. 1931. 


(21) VOCATIONAL 
Eikenberry, D. H., 
schools and their 
ual, No. 2, Part 2, Grade 8) 
Dept, of Educ. $.75. 

Hager, W. E. The quest for vocational adjust: 
in the profession of education. (Cont. to edu 
No. 491) 85 p. 1931. Teachers College, ¢ 
bia. $1.50. 

Jones, W. B., ed. 

VY course in vocational 
McGraw-Hill. $1.50. 

New York (State) University. Introduction to 
study of educational and occupational opportu 
(Univ. of eg state of New York bulletin, No. Ose 
51 p. 1938 The University. $.10. 

Proffitt, M. M comp, Good references on vocatior 
guidance, (U. S. Office of Edue. Bibliogra 
No. 2) p. 1931. Supt. of Doe. $.05. 

Stuart, M. , and Morgan, D. S. Guidance at wo 

¥ 104 p. 31. MeGraw-Hill. $1.25. 


Basie units for an introduct 
guidance. 194 p. 19 


EDUCATION 
Health tre: 
1931, rey 
Association, 


(22) HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
American Child Health Association. 
An secondary education. 161 p. 
“ annotated bibliography. The 
Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. $1.00. 

American Child Health Association. Principles 
practices in health education from the Sixt! 
health education conference held at Sayville, 
Island, June 16-21, 1930. 485 p. 1931. 
Association, 450 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. $1.50 

Barnstead, B. L. A school health program : 
for the teaching of health. Rev. ed. 71 p. 

G. Wahr. = $.50. 

Bode, Rudolf. Expression-gymnastics; tr. 

German by Sonya Forthal and Elizabeth 
1931. A. S. Barnes. $2.00. 
Health a projects. 

S. Barnes. $2.( 

D., ed. School athletics in modern edu 

Wingate memorial lectures, 1930 

The Foundation, 57 E. 56th St., 


from the 
Wate 


( ‘Aulkins, 

VY cation. 
689 p. 
a AR 

Chayer, M. School nursing: a contributior 
health education. 292 p. 1931. Putnam. $2 

Collier, L. School health program for parent 
teacher associations and women’s clubs, revised b) 
J. F. Rogers. (U. S. Office of Educ. Health edu 
eation, No. 5) 9 p. 1931. Supt. of Doe. $.05 

Collins, S. D. The health of the school child: a 
a of sickness, physical defects and mortalit 
(U. Treasury Dept. Public health bulletin 
No. 200) 159 p. 193 Supt. of Doe. $.35. 

Dinwiddie, Courtenay. Child health and the 
munity. 88 p. 1931. Commonwealth F 
$1.00. 

Gray, Horace, and Ayres, J. G. Growth in priva 
school children; with averages and variabilities 

¥ based on 3,110 measurings on boys, and 1,473 on 
girls from the ages of one to nineteen years. (Be 
havior research fund monographs) 282 p. 1931 
Univ. of Chie. Press. $3.50. 

Hyde, F. S., and Slown, R. C. Safety programs and 
activities, for elementary and junior high schools. 
265 p. 1931. Beckley-Cardy. $1.25. 

McCormick, M. G. The rural hot lunch as a health 
and social activity. 19 p. 1931. Univ. of State 
of N. X. $.10. 

Maryland. State Department of Education. Spring 
athletics. (Colored) (Maryland school bull 
Vol. XII, No. 4) 12 p. 1931. The Department 
Gratis while supply lasts. 

Maryland. State Department of Education. Sprin 
athletics, (White) (Maryland school bulleti 
Vol. XII, No. 5) 16 p. 1931. The Department 

tratis while supply lasts. 

Administration of physical education: 
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mechanics, and home economics in rural schools. 
(Bulletin, No. 288) 14 p. 1931. State Dept. of 
Edue., Austin, Texas. Gratis to public schools of 
Texas, 

Tireman, L. S., and Austin, Mary. The rural schools 
of Mexico, and Rural education in New Mexico. 
(Univ. of New Mexico bulletin, Vol. II, No. 1. 


Training school series) 30 p. 19381. The Uni- 
versity. $.25. 


(25) HIGHER EDUCATION 

Association of American Colleges, Addresses and 
proceedings of the seventeenth annual meeting. 
(Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 1) 168 p. 1931. The 
Association. $1.25. 

Association of American Colleges. College theory 
and practice, (Bulletin, Vol. XVII, No. 2) 170- 
304 pp 1931. The Association, $.50. 


Bane, C. I The lecture in college teaching. 128 p. 
931. Badger, $2.00, 

sathurst, Ik. G. <A teachers college follow-up ser- 
vice: its factors and development in an unsuper- 
vised service area. (Cont. to edue, No. 478) 


89 p. 1931. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
Baugher, J. I. Organization and administration of 
practice-teaching in privately endowed colleges of 
liberal arts. (Cont. to eduec. No. 487) 127 p. 





1931. chers College, Columbia, $1.50. 
Bohan, J. ; Students’ marks in college courses. 
133 p. 31. Univ. of Minn, Press. $1.50. 


Bossard, J. H. S., and Dewhurst, J. F. University 
education for business: a study of existing needs 
and practices. 578 p. 1931. Univ. of Penn. 
$5.00. 

Brown, E. J. A study of the facts and conditions 
involved in the problem of college admissions. 
(Studies in edue, No. 4) 56 p. 1931. Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan, Ltd. free 
distribution. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing in Cooperation with the Joint Commission of 
the Association of Pennsylvania College Presi- 
dents and the State Department of Publie Instruc- 
tion. Study of the relations of secondary and 
higher education in Pennsylvania: memorandum 
of proposals for the treatment of the secondary 
inquiry group in the senior high school, 1931-— 
1934. (Progress report III) 20 p. 1931. The 
Foundation. Gratis. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing in Cooperation with the Joint Commission of 
the Association of Pennsylvania College Presi- 
dents and the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Study of the relations of secondary and 
higher education in Pennsylvania. (Progress re- 
port IV) Mimeographed. 34 p. 1931. The 
Foundation. Gratis, 

Chamberlain, L. M. The housing of thirty public 
junior colleges of the middle west and tentative 
standards and principles relating to buildings, 
equipment, and associated administrative prob- 
lems. (Univ. of Kentucky. Bur. of school ser- 
vice bulletin, Vol. III, No. 4) 210 p. 1931. The 
University. $.50. 

Cincinnati. University. Teachers College. Ab- 
stracts of graduate theses in education, 1927— 
1931. Vol. I. 396 p. 1931. The University. 
$3.00. 

Clatworthy, L. M. Study of what the college stu- 
dent knows of his library. (Reprinted from the 
College and reference library yearbook, No. 3, 
Amer, library ass’n, 1931) 8 p. 1931. Univ. of 
Denver. $.15. 

College Entrance Examination Board. 3ulletin of 
general information for 1932. 28 p. 1931. The 
Board, 431 W. 117th St., N. Y. C. Gratis. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Definition of 
requirements for 1932. (Document, No. 136) 
115 p. 1981. The Board, 431 W. 117th St., N. 

¥Y. C $26. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Examination 
questions in biology, botany, chemistry, drawing, 
physical geography, 1926-1930. 177 p. 1931. 
The Board, 431 W. 117th St., N. Y. C. $.92. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Places of 





‘ 


examination, June 15-20, 1931. 15 p. 19381. 
The Board, 431 W. 117th St., N. Y. C. Gratis. 
College Entrance Examination Board. Questions set 
at the examinations of 1930. 226 p. 1931. The 

Board, 431 W. 117th St., N. Y. C. $1.60. 
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Conant, M. P., and others, compilers. A girl of the 
eighties at college and at home; from the family 
letters of Charlotte Howard Conant and f; 
other records. 262 p. 1931. Houghton, ) 
$3.75. 

Cook, H. M. The training of state teachers collece 
faculties. (Cont. to educ. No. 86) 143 p. ig; 
George Peabody College for Teachers. $1.50. 

Cutler, J. E., and Davis, M. A study in profes 
sional education at Western Reserve university - 
the school of applied social sciences, 1916-1930 
208 p. 1931. Western Reserve Uniy, Press’ 
$1.50. : 

Douglass, H. R. The relation of high school prep 

yaration and certain other factors to academic 
success at the University of Oregon. (Uniy. of 
Oregon publication. Edue. series, Vol. III, No, 1) 
61 p. 1931. The University. $.75. 

Drake, C. A. <A study of an interest test and an 
affectivity test in forecasting freshman success in 
college, (Cont. to educ. No. 504) 60 p. 193}, 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Eby, Frederick, and Pittenger, B. F. Study of the 
financing of public junior colleges in Texas. 
(Univ. of Texas. Bur. of research in the social 
sciences. Study, No. 1) 80 p. 1931. The Uni 
versity. Gratis. 











/*Eells, W. C.. The junior college. 833 p. 1931. 


Houghton, Mifflin. $4.00. 

Eurich, A. C. Reading abilities of college students : 
an experimental study. 208 p. 1931. Univ. of 
Minn, Press. $2.50. 

Five college plans: Columbia, Harvard, Swarthmore, 
Wabash, Chicago. 115 p. 1931. Columbia Univ. 
Press. $2.00 cloth; $1.00 paper. 

Garrison, N. L. Current practice in coordination of 
college and training school work. 26 p. 1931, 
The Author, Ypsilanti, Mich. $.50. 

*Gray, W. S., ed. Recent trends in American college 
/education. (Proceedings of the Institute for ad 
ministrative officers of higher institutions, Vol. 
III) 253 p. 1931. Univ. of Chic. Press. $2.00. 

Gregg, R. T., and Hamilton, T. T. Annotated bibli 
ography of graduate theses in education at the 
University of Illinois. (Univ. of Illinois bulletin, 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 40. Bur. of educational re- 
search bulletin, No. 55) 80 p. 19381. The Uni 
versity. $.50. 

Harper, H. R. What European and American stu 
dents think on international problems: a compara 
tive study of the world-mindedness of university 
students. 255 p. 1931. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. $2.50. 

Harris, Daniel. The relationship of college grades 
to some factors other than intelligence. (Archives 
of psychology, No. 131) 55 p. 1931. Archives 
of Psychology, Columbia Univ., N. Y. CC. $.80. 

Hawks, L. J. Certain relationships between scholar- 
ship in high school and in ecollege. (Studies in 

*educ. No. 15) 58 p. 1931. Johns Hopkins Press. 
1.15. 

Hodgson, J. G. Trends in university education. 
(The reference shelf, Vol. VII, No. 4) 163 p. 
1931. H. W. Wilson. $.90. 

Hyde, M. W. Standards for publicity programs in 
state-supported colleges and universities, derived 
from the institution’s responsibility for reporting 
to its constituents. (Cont, to educ. No. 506) 
80 p. 1931. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Iowa. University. Graduate’ theses, including 
schedule of dissertations of approved candidates 
for advanced degrees with major and minor sub- 
jects, January 15, 1931. (Univ. of Iowa studies, 
New series, No. 203. Series on aims and prog- 
ress of research) 61 p. 1931. The University. 
Gratis. 

Iowa. University. Trends in graduate work: a pro- 
gram commemoratng the thirtieth anniversary o! 
the founding of the graduate college of the state 
university of Iowa, ed. by J. W. Ashton. (Univ. 
of Iowa studies, No. 194. Series on aims and 
progress of research, No. 33) 176 p. 1931. The 
University. Gratis. : 

Katz, Daniel, and Allport, F. H. Students’ atti- 
tudes: a report of the Syracuse university reac- 
tion study. 408 p. 1931. Craftsman Press, 
Syracuse, N. Y. $3.50. : 

Keeler, L. W. Investigation of the effect of subject 
deficiencies upon accomplishment of students en 
tering the College of engineering of the University 
of Michigan during the academic years 1927-25, 
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(26) ADULT EDUCATION 

Cartwright, M. A., ed. Unemployment 
education: a symposium. 63 p. 1931. 
Ass'n for Adult Edue. $.50. 

Child Study Association of America. When parents 
meet at school: parent education in summer play 
schools. (Summer play schools, Pamphlet, No. 1) 
i9 p. 1931. The Association. $.20. 

Hanson, Marius. World workers’ educational move- 
ments: their social significance. 594 p. 1931 
Columbia Univ, Press. $5.00. 

*Jacks, L. P. The education of the whole man. 
1931. Harper. $1.75. 

*Lorimer, Frank. The making of adult 
metropolitan area, 245 p. 1931. 
$2.00, 

MacCormick, Austin. The education of adult prison- 
ers: a survey and a program. 477p. 1931. N. 
Nat'l Society of Penal Information, 114 E. 30th 
Ss... Y. Cc. 62.50. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Educa- 
tion for home and family: the proceedings of a 
conference held at Hot Springs, Arkansas, under 
the auspices of the U. S. office of education and 
the National congress of parents and_ teachers, 
May 1-2, 1931. 245 p. 1931. The Congress, 
$2.00. 

National Congress of Parents and Hand- 
book for parent-te ac her associations, 1931. 
The Congress. $.25. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
education: the second yearbook, 222 p. 
The Congress. $1.00. 

National Council of Parent Education. Papers on 
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